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Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so frequently arise through lack of 
modern family planning. This useful book 
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which too often have to go unanswered. 
Written in an understanding and straight- 
forward way, “PLANNED FAMILIES” 
can help to resolve one of the commonest 
and most serious problems in married life. 
Every married couple should have a copy. 
You can get yours now—absolutely free. 
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MORALS & THE LAW 


UBLIC opinion seems to be fairly evenly divided 
p about the most contentious recommendation of the 
Wolfenden Report. As far as can be judged by the 
reactions of the Press and the results of polls there is a 
slight majority against changing the law on homosexuality 
in regard to consenting adults, but there is fairly general 
agreement with the proposals for driving prostitutes off the 
streets by imposing heavier penalties for soliciting. Some- 
what surprisingly, perhaps, the independent committees 
appointed by the Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches 
respectively agreed with the main findings of the Report. 
Both the Church of England Moral Welfare Committee 
and the committee appointed by the late Cardinal Griffin 
draw a distinction between crime and sin. It was, of course, 
outside the terms of reference of the Wolfenden Commit- 
tee to determine what sort of conduct is sinful. It was 
restricted to the relatively simpler task of considering 
whether certain kinds of conduct were detrimental to 
society and should therefore be made punishable offences. 
To form this kind of judgment all that was necessary was 
to discover the facts. Before framing their Report the 
Wolfenden Committee went exhaustively into all the 
expert evidence available, calling upon psychiatrists, social 
workers, clergy, and the experience of other countries 
where homosexuality between consenting adults is no 
longer treated as a crime. In the process, a number of 
deep-rooted fallacies were unearthed. It does not seem to 
be a fact, for example, that the majority of homosexuals 
are pederasts, or that anyone is likely to be perverted by 
them who has not already strong homosexual propensities. 
There is reason to believe that the neurotic instability so 
common among homosexuals is the result of social disap- 
proval. They cannot help possessing their unfortunate 
propensities, and when they are integrated into society 
their behaviour in every other respect is as good as that of 
normal people 
If there are, indeed, congenital inverts—and on this 
point the experts are divided—a pretty problem is set for 
the theologian. Those who believe that God created all 
the freaks and oddities that Nature throws up must explain 
what part the congenital invert plays in the Grand 
Design. The humanist, fortunately, has no such conun- 
drum to solve. It is possible to differ about the morality 
of private conduct and yet agree about when it should 
become the business of the State. 
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THE RETURN TO TORTURE 


HAT would the free- 
W niin radicals of a 
hundred years ago say 
if they could return to a world 
in which judicial torture is not 
only practised once again but 
defended? We turn the spotlight 
on this grisly revival according 
to which side we seek to dis- 
credit, but nothing will convince 
me that sadism depends on race 
or political complexion. It 
springs from fear, and we are 
living in a frightened world. 
Atrocities breed  counter- 
atrocities and an all too familiar 
pattern is heing repeated today 
in Algeria, as the report of the 
International Commission 
against Concentration Camps 
shows. People disappear without 
a trace, prisoners are shot 
‘trying to escape’. Torture with 
electrodes is common because it 
leaves few marks. Sometimes 
prisoners are pumped full of 
water, pressure being supplied by 
a small motor. Then there are 
methods of suspending the vic- 
tim by his wrists until he is 
largely paralysed; and _ long 
immersion in an icy bath. There 
have been protests, of course, 
but those on the spot are in- 
clined to justify the barbarity 
on the ground that it saves lives 
—the same argument that was 
used to defend the massacre at 
Hiroshima. 


Mine Own Executioner 


OMPARED with the H-bomb, 

the torture of a few thousand 
individuals is small beer. In the 
past it would have been excused 
unblushingly by deeply religious 
men. Joseph de Maistre, pious 
and kindly as an individual, a 
dutiful son and a loving father, 
is a suitable patron saint for 
those modern reactionaries who 
delight in ridiculing such 
humanitarian progress as_ has 
been made despite them. They 
should relish his famous descrip- 
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tion of the executioner—God’s 
chosen instrument at work: ‘A 
prisoner or murderer or a 
blasphemer is given over to him. 
He seizes him and stretches him 
on a horizontal cross; he lifts 
his arm and a horrible silence 
falls. Nothing is heard but the 
cry of the bones cracking under 
the heavy rod and the howlings 
of the victim. Then he unties 


him and carries him to the 
wheel...” 
We know what Voltaire 


thought of the wheel; but then 
he was an old-fashioned sceptic. 
We can guess what he would 
have said about its present-day 
equivalents—and the Big Wheel 
which the scientists have rigged 
up. In some quarters, however, 
de Maistre’s defence would still 
be offered: ‘Take out of the 
world this incomprehensible 
agent, and at that instant order 
will give way to chaos, thrones 
fall and society vanish.” Which 
would be all very well if we did 
not have to mount the scaffold 
we are so efficiently erecting. 


Moscow Moon 
think that 


W: used to 
science was international 


and that information was freely 
exchanged by a body of men 
engaged in the disinterested pur- 
suit of truth. Alas, all that has 
been changed and even the Geo- 
physical Year has evoked the 
same national rivalries as the 
Olympic Games. Nobody would 
begrudge the legitimate pride of 
Russia in stealing a march on 
the West and launching a bigger 
satellite than America is plan- 
ning to produce next year. It is 
a truly magnificent achievement, 
but it throws into even sharper 
relief the two camps into which 
the world is divided. For what 
the Americans are now worried 
about is not whether the Rus- 
sians will be the first to reach 
the moon—they would probably 


be glad enough if they all went 
there. They are haunted by the 
spectre of innumerable Russian 
satellites circling the earth and 


crossing the American skies 
without permission from Mr 
Dulles. 


It is plain that any part of the 
world is now within reach of 
the Inter-Continental Ballistic 
Missile, and that only one coun- 
try as yet possesses it. Every 
day and in every way the world 
is becoming smaller and more 
dangerous. We should be better 
employed thinking out _ the 
implications of this fact than by 
indulging in fantasies of space 
travel. 


An Agnostic’s Conversion 


HAT Causes an agnostic to 
turn somersault and land 
into the Church? In some cases 
a youthful interest in black magic 
leaves a soft spot of. credulity 
over which later scepticism forms 
only a thin protection, This 
was so with Mr C. S, Lewis, and 
also with a more recent convert 
to Anglicanism, Mr _ Arthur 
Calder-Marshall. He tells the 
story of his conversion in No 
Earthly Command (Hart-Davis, 
21s). In the summer of 1955 he 
was told that Hollywood would 
finance a book about the late 
Admiral Woods, Jellicoe’s Sig- 
nals Officer at Jutland, who was 
said to have received a miracu- 
lous signal from God during the 
battle which led him to spend 
the rest of his life as a priest in 
the East End of London. Calder- 
Marshall investigated the work 
of the former Admiral in the 
slums and became _ convinced 
that he was a saint. 
Unfortunately for Hollywood, 
the miracle at Jutland, like the 
famous Angels of Mons, turned 
out to be an invention of 3 
journalist. But there was 4 
miracle, after all. Sitting in the 
garden of his big Victorian 
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house in Surrey, Calder-Marshall 
was converted himself. ‘Sud- 
denly the trees and the lawn 
outside seemed to shine with a 
new light, the light of God. It 
was amazing .. . I had become 
a believer at last. It was as 
simple as that. 


Jesuits in Trouble 


ee blanket of secrecy that 
covers the great gathering 
of Jesuits in Rome has naturally 
given rise to many speculations. 
This is only the sixth Extra- 
ordinary General Assembly to 
be held since the Society was 
founded just over 400 years 
ago. However, the brusque lan- 
guage of the Pope gives more 
than a hint of the sort of 
trouble that has been brewing. 
He reminded the Assembly in 
no uncertain terms that the con- 
stitution of the order was 
monarchical and could not be 
changed without the consent of 
the Holy See. This was a direct 
hit at those American Jesuits 
who wanted a more democratic 
constitution and a relaxation of 
the vow of poverty. An indivi- 
dual Jesuit has to ask even for 
a bus fare, although the Society 
is immensely wealthy and owns 
publishing houses, newspapers, 
universities, hospitals, and real 
estate. To emphasize his point, 
the Pope warned them against 
indulging in holidays outside 
teligious houses and undertak- 
ing ‘pleasant but costly jour- 
neys’. As if this were not enough, 
he told them to give up smoking. 

The French Jesuits were 
under fire for their sympathy 
with the Worker-Priests. So 
altogether the hopes of the 
tebels were dashed at the very 
start of the proceedings. Unique 
among religious orders, Jesuits 
are bound by a special vow of 
obedience to the Pope. This was 
useful enough in the early days. 
It was awkward when the Pope 
suppressed the Order. It may be 
awkward still. 


Wives Must Obey 


tus xl is making things 
hot all around. A good many 
Catholics must have been 
startled by his revival of the 


early Church’s prejudice against 
the re-marriage of widows. It 
was very much better for them, 
he declared, to remain faithful 
to the memory of their dead 
husbands. Shortly after this he 
called attention to those remarks 
of St Paul about the married 


state which even the most 
devout pass hurriedly over 
nowadays. ‘Men and women 
were born’ equal’, he said. 


‘Nevertheless, a wife must sub- 
ordinate herself to her husband.’ 
As St Paul said: ‘Let women be 
subject to their husbands as to 
the Lord because the husband 
is the head of the wife as Christ 
is head of the Church.’ 

I doubt if this sort of lan- 
guage will help the work of the 
Catholic Enquiry Centre in spite 
of the lush advertisements they 
now publish with illustrations of 
handsome priests saying Mass 
and hearing confession. Few 
women want a married life of 
‘self-sacrifice’, fewer still ‘a 
more pure life of consecrated 
virginity’. 

Dangerous Suggestion 


Be: faith of many nineteenth- 
century rationalists that the 
best argument would win was 
too simple. Truth, unfortu- 
nately, does not always prevail. 
It would be a pleasanter world 
if all that were needed to per- 
suade people to act sensibly 
were logic and evidence. No- 
body quite foresaw the insidious 
way in which reason can be by- 
passed. Today we are subjected 
to the mesmerism of slogans to 
buy things we don’t need and 
vote for policies we don’t under- 
stand. 

The latest technique is called 
‘subliminal advertising’. It has 
been demonstrated on the tele- 
vision screen in New York by 
flashing slogans so fast that the 
viewer is unconscious of them. 
It is as though you could inject 
an idea under an anesthetic. 
The BBC tried this out last June 
and I am not surprised that 
there are cries of alarm. What 
becomes of intellectual liberty if 
our minds can be tampered with 
without our knowledge? I am 
not reassured by the informa- 


tion that I can only be encour- 
aged to do what I really want 
to. Like most people I want 
such silly things. 


Sancta Simplicitas 


HE following letter in the 

New York Herald Tribune 
intrigued me, although it sets a 
problem which fortunately I do 
not have to solve: ‘Recently my 
little boy, who is ten and full of 
questions, asked me: “Why did 
God create the atom bomb?” I 
said that our having the bomb 
kept bad people from using it to 
start a war. I think this is true, 
but, of course, it didn’t really 
dispose of his question. Perhaps 
one of your readers, as anxious 
as I am to give our children a 
good Christian education, can 
suggest a better, more _ pro- 
foundly Christian, answer.’ 


Mrs Knight Replies 


E have received (too late 
for inclusion in the article 
on page 20) an answer from Mrs 
Margaret Knight to the two 
charges made by The Tablet: (i) 
that one of the three senior BBC 
Officials she mentioned as a 
Catholic is not so and was con- 
fused with his convert son; (ii) 
that as the Catholic Radio Guild 
refused to accept her subscrip- 
tion they have been sending her 
copies free of charge. She 
writes: ‘As regards (i), the offi- 
cial referred to is Mr S. J. de 
Lotbiniére, and it is suggested 
that I have confused him with 
Mr A. J. de Lotbiniére, who is 
a Television Talks Producer. As 
was stated in a letter to The 
Tablet a fortnight later, the 
latter is the cousin, not the son, 
of the former, and he is a born 
Catholic, not a Catholic convert. 
It is possible that I was in error 
here, though my source of infor- 
mation was a usually reliable 
one. But in the absence of any 
statement from Mr S. J. de 
Lotbiniére himself, the matter 
remains obscure. (ii) This is 
incorrect. I have received no 
copies of Annunciation from 
the Catholic Radio Guild since 
my unsuccessful attempt to take 
out a subscription.’ 
Hector HAWTON 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION — X 








THE RISE OF FRENCH SECULARISM 


by MERLE TOLFREE 


The Encyclopedists took reason as their guide 
and blazed the trail for humanists to follow 


the German, Sellius, brought to the French 

publisher, Le Breton, a translation of the 
Cyclopedia or Universal Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences of Chambers, which had had a great 
success on its first publication in England in 1728. 
Le Breton accepted it, for indeed the time was 
opportune. During the first half of the eighteenth 
century both England and France were being 
flooded with encyclopedias, dictionaries of arts 
and sciences, popular explanations of everything 
from astronomy to insectology, not omitting 
philosophy, history, travel, law. 

The intellectual curiosity of the time was insati- 
able. After the comparatively stable period of 
the seventeenth century, with the autocracy of 
Louis XIV, its brilliant State and unquestioned 
religion, everything was again in the melting-pot. 
Conventional explanations satisfied very few. 
Genesis had succumbed to science. Authority 
was no longer immune from criticism, and even 
the Sorbonne was finding its decrees no longer 
absolute. In the libraries of the time fiction and 
belles-lettres occupied but a small place compared 
with that allotted to science, philosophy, and 
explanatory work of all kinds. Therefore 
Chambers was welcomed, but even without 
Chambers the new project would probably have 
materialized. 

For Diderot, to whom the preparation was 
entrusted, very soon elaborated on the original 
idea. Far from being content with a bare transla- 
tion, he proposed to compile a vast repertoire of 
the whole of human knowledge. D’Alembert, 
already famous for his scientific work, a member 
of the Academy of Sciences at twenty-four, 
agreed to collaborate in the direction and be res- 
ponsible for the mathematics section. Voltaire 
and Montesquieu promised to participate, 
although as it turned out they did not give many 
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I: was in 1745 that the Englishman, Mills, and 


articles. However, Diderot gathered round him 
a large and active group of people, eminent in all 
fields of science and culture, and the encyclopedia 
quickly became the focal point of all the intellec- 
tual life of the period. Subscriptions began to 
roll in, manuscripts piled up in the rooms of the 
indefatigable editor, the prospectus was out in 
October 1750, and the first volume in 1751. 

Not, however, that everything had gone 
smoothly. In spite of the enthusiasm of the 
launching, there was an opposition which spared 
itself no pains. Every possible attack was made 
against Diderot himself, every excuse was used to 
stop the publication. He was denounced by the 
local priest ; he was suspected of being a ‘libertin’; 
he was thought to have been the author of 
certain Pensées Philosophiques, which had been 
publicly burned. On the publication of a Letter 
on the Blind, which suggested that the argument 
purporting to prove the existence of God by 
reference to the beauties of external nature is no 
proof to the blind man, Diderot’s rooms were 
searched, and although there was no proof that 
he had written the offensive Letter, he was never- 
theless thrown into the dungeons of Vincennes, 
where he was left for three months, until his 
publishers, anxious about their profits, managed 
to secure his release. The work went on again, 
and the second volume was published in 1752. 

It was violently attacked. From the first appear- 
ance of the prospectus the Jesuits had conducted 
a campaign against the whole enterprise, as clever, 
as bitter, and as unrelenting as any for which 
that famous Order is known. In their Journal de 
Trévoux, they patiently reveal all the plagiarisms, 
the unacknowledged borrowings, and the real 
unorthodoxy behind the reverent language. They 
secured the reversal of a judgment of the Sor- 
bonne, granting a degree of Doctor of Theology 
to the Abbé de Prades, one of the many progres- 
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sive members of the Church who had associated 
themselves with the encyclopedia, and forced him 
to flee the country. 

The Archbishop of Paris attacked it, and 
thoughtfully warned his flock against ‘this ency- 
clopedic hell’. Fury was at such a pitch on the 
appearance of the second volume that in February 
1752 the Royal Council indicted the first two 
volumes. But the publisher, Malesherbes, was a 
relative of the Chancellor, and when a new search 
was ordered nothing was found. New collabora- 
tors came along, and volumes III to VI appeared. 
New attackers also, and in 1757, much to the 
grief of Diderot, D’Alembert grew tired and gave 
up. Others also retired, and Voltaire advised 
Diderot to leave the country and finish his tre- 
mendous task abroad. He refused and, summon- 
ing up still greater reserves of energy, found new 
friends even in the highest social circles with 
Madame de Pompadour, Richelieu, Turgot, and 
with terrifying labour and unremitting courage 
forced the pace again. 

In 1758, Helvetius, whose wealthy home was 
one of the favourite meeting-places of the Ency- 
clopedists, published his book of materialist 
philosophy, De L’Esprit, where he attributes all 
action to self-interest (the self-regarding sentiment 
of the modern psychologist) and all progress to 
physical causes. The book was banned and had 
the honour of being also condemned by the Pope, 
together, of course, with the encyclopedia. 

The struggle of the times was claiming other 





This illustration from the Encyclopedia shows the technique of starting an eighteenth-century coal mine ° 


victims also. In 1762 Calas, a Protestant, was 
broken on the wheel, unjustly accused of having 
murdered his son, who had wanted to become a 
Catholic. Voltaire was to spend years struggling 
for his rehabilitation. But what finally broke 
Diderot’s heart was the discovery, in 1764, that 
his articles had been systematically altered by Le 
Breton, to make them innocuous, after they had 
been corrected by Diderot himself. His despair at 
finding much of his life’s work ruined by the 
stupidity of a cowardly publisher makes painful 
reading. 

However, victories were being gained. In 1764 
D’Alembert became a member of the French 
Academy and the spirit of the philosophers went 
with him. In 1762 the Jesuits were themselves 
suppressed. In 1765 the rehabilitation of Calas 
took place, and in 1772 the final volumes of the 
encyclopedia were published and had an imme- 
diate success. It was a victory for rationalism 
against the forces of authority in Parliament, the 
Sorbonne, and the Church. 

Why was it that these volumes, which now 
collect dust on the shelves of many a library, 
aroused such fierce opposition and such passionate 
devotion when they were first published? What 
was the fire behind these old characters on a 
yellowing page that could set alight a whole 
century, tear the hearts and minds of men to 
pieces, and virtually erect the basis of a new 
civilization on the ruins of the old? The volumes 
certainly contain more than a simple alphabetical 
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classification of subjects. In the famous prospectus 
D’Alembert explains the arrangement and the 
connection between the various subjects treated. 
But throughout all the articles of a purely factual 
nature, or those seeking to explain a point of 
view, philosophical or religious, one feels that the 
authors are trying to present a conception of his- 
tory and of man that was—perhaps still is—new. 

The Bible is no longer taken as centre. Although 
there is a certain amount of contradiction among 
the various contributors, the overall view of 
history which it gives is a secular one. The aim 
was to substitute a scientific outlook for a reli- 
gious one, but in that age, where open or even 
suspected unorthodoxy could incur the severest 
penalties, many a ruse had to be adopted to get 
the point across. In treating religious subjects, 
the authors used frequently a comparative 
method showing that the Christian religion was 
not necessarily superior to other religions which 
also claimed divine inspiration. At other times 
they would expound the problems of doubtful 
authenticity in the Biblical story, problems in 
which the theologians were themselves involved. 
Very often it was sufficient to cite the uncer- 
tainty of dates, the contradictory nature of 
different accounts of the same event, the arbitrari- 
ness of the choice of certain gospels to the 
exclusion of others, or the way in which the 
whole system of rites and ceremonies has been 
built up by people claiming divine authority, but 
which has no necessary connection with the Bible 
or with early Christianity. In short, the history 
of religion is seen as a vague, uncertain, compli- 
cated, and transitory chapter of human history. 
Reason is the guiding light of the encyclopedia 
and all irrational beliefs and practices are seen as 
obstacles to progress. 

The Encyclopedists were reacting not only 
against dogma, but also against the purely specu- 
lative philosophies of previous periods, such as 
that of Descartes, with its long chain of abstract 
reasoning which seemed to lead only to another 
metaphysic. A basic feature of the Cartesian 
philosophy is the distinction made between soul 
and body. It helps those who want to believe in 
life after death, but to the Encyclopedists, 
nurtured on the ideas of Locke, it was a false 
division, because thought or mind or soul is 
dependent on physical processes and therefore 
cannot be separated from them. Like Locke also 
they were experimentalists, trusting in the value of 
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the proved experience, desiring the logical system 
but not willing to depart from the evidence of 
their senses. 

Many of them were determinist and materialist 
and already affected to some extent by evolution- 
ist or transformist ideas. They had a strong belief 
in the possibility of progress through reason, an 
attitude which again distinguishes them from 
those of religious outlook, whose desire for 
happiness will be satisfied they think in the life 
hereafter, while to the Encyclopedist what mattered 
was the increase of happiness on earth. Like the 
good humanists which they were, they valued the 
human effort directed towards this end. It follows 
that their morality is a social one, disengaged 
from all transcendental influence, either religious 
or metaphysical, and providing a_ rational 
approach to life. 

Politically and socially the Encyclopedists were 
by no means revolutionary. No one of them 
called for the disruption of society or even scemed 
to favour a republican State. Nevertheless, abso- 
lutism is attacked and complete freedom of 
thought and tolerance in matters of religion is 
demanded. The other reforms sought are those 
which were on everybody’s lips. However, in their 
study of the techniques of industry and art they 
entered workshops and studied the processes at 
first hand, consulting with hundreds of artisans 
and craftsmen, learning to control the machines 
themselves, before putting pen to paper. Thus 
they showed a democratic spirit unknown to 
earlier metaphysicians. 

That is why, if one is asked, Who were the 
Encyclopedists after all? one is tempted to reply, 
Who indeed were they not? The enterprise 
attracted to itself at one time or another most of 
the brightest spirits of the age, but it was helped 
by a very large number of people in all walks of 
life, who sought no payment and received none. 
The questions it concerns itself with, the nature of 
man, the nature of thought, the origin of religions, 
free-will and determinism, the habits and manners 
of other peoples and other countries, science and 
progress, all these things were being discussed 
from day to day in café and bar, in country- 
house and bohemian attic, on college benches and 
in the salons of the philosophic ladies of the 
period, many of whom did good publicity for the 
ideas of the Encyclopedists. One might have met 
in their rooms D’Alembert, brilliant mathemati- 
cian, caustic critic of religion, but fond of his 
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own comfort, and withdrawing when things get 
too hot ; Helvetius, the liberal Mzecenas, who did 
not contribute to the encyclopedia itself but_who 
was Closely linked with the authors and often 
shared their battles; d’Holbach, the German 
baron, who entertained the whole cohort of 
Encyclopedists in order to enjoy their conversa- 
tion, and who himself wrote the clearest account 
of man’s relationship to Nature ; Condillac, Buffon, 
Turgot ; Rousseau, who left them, and Voltaire. 
who did most of his work independently and in 
some respects went beyond them. 

But above all the work was inspired and carried 
through by Diderot. A man of rare intelligence, 
educated by the Jesuits, he was well-read in the 
classics of Greece and Rome and in all the 
sciences of his time. He was also a man of great 
sensibility, who established art criticism, and an 
artist in his own right, as his witty and sparkling 
stories show. He went from salon to salon, 


WAS BLAKE A 


discussing, arguing, firing off ideas like sparks 
from a cannon. Generous to the last degree, he 
would help even those who were trying to injure 
him, if they seemed to be in need. 

He began as a deist, like many of the Encyclo- 
pedists, but moved toward materialism and 
atheism. A certain honesty prevented him from 
sinking into any sort of dogmatism, however, and 
he would repudiate ideas he had himself put 
forward when he saw them leading to dogmatism 
in others. He was an individualist rather than a 
constructor of systems, believing in the value of 
the personal judgment and of each human per- 
sonality. He had wide contacts abroad, in 
Germany and in Russia, where his papers are still 
found. His sympathies were quick and immediate, 
transcending national boundaries. Of such stuff 
are good humanists made, as Jean Thomas, in The 
Humanism of Diderot, and Mornet, in his biog- 
raphy of Diderot, point out. 


HUMANIST? 


by GEORGE GODWIN 


Mystic and rebel are fused in the poetic fire 


T the time of the French Revolution 
A eneee' bookshop, in St Paul’s Church- 
yard, was the favourite meeting-place of a 
group of avant-garde thinkers. The group 
included Mary Woolstoncraft, already celebrated 
as the authoress of The Right of Women; 
William Godwin, soon to achieve fame with his 
Political Justice ; and Thomas Paine, the first part 
of whose Rights of Man was by then being read 
and praised—or condemned—in the coffee-houses. 
In 1791 Johnson issued an advertisement of a 
new poem to be published by him, for at that 
period publishing was in the hands of the book- 
sellers. The poem was to be in seven books and 
was to be entitled The French Revolution. In the 
event, only the first book materialized. It covered 
the period of the Revolution up to the storming 
of the Bastille, and it was composed with a strong 
revolutionary bias. But the poem was little 
noticed and even to this day has escaped the sharp 
eyes of the compilers of the British Museum 
Catalogue. 
That Blake, then in Johnson’s employ, should 
have planned a poem on the grand scale to cele- 


brate the French Revolution reveals a side of a 
complex and bewildering character less familiar 
than that of the visionary painter, poet-mystic, 
and inventor of strange theological systems. 

Though Blake came daily into this company 
from Ludgate Hill sporting jauntily, and rather 
bravely, the red cap of the revolutionaries across 
the water, he had nothing but scorn for the new 
worship of Reason. For in his philosophy Reason 
was the enemy of Imagination ; and Imagination 
was all. He made this clear in another great 
poem, The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, where 
he wrote: 


The Spectre is the Reasoning Power in Man, and 
when separated 

From Imagination and closing itself as in steel in 
a Ratio 

Of the Things of Memory, it thence frames Law 
and Moralities 

To destroy Imagination, the Divine Body, by 
Martyrdoms and Wars. 


Such was the somewhat forgotten Blake, the 
man deeply involved in the human situation, 
remote from life only by reason of that intense 
inner life whence issued, in prodigious stream, the 
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poems and paintings and engravings that, after 
200 years, retain still their power to communicate 
an unique vision. 

Blake did not agree at all with the talk in 
Johnson’s bookshop, but if he opposed Reason, 
he endorsed the bloody activities in France which 
were its logical sequel@, heartily approving of 
these. Why, then, did he approve? Surely, it was 
because of his fundamentally humanistic attitude 
to life. For Blake, the revolutionary ferment in 
the Old World, and the New, was a necessary 
part of the historical process for the liberation of 
the human spirit; a revolt ‘whose task must be 
completed before true spiritual freedom and har- 
mony can be enjoyed’, as Darrell Figgis wrote in 
his fine but neglected essay. 


Man-made Miseries 


Blake planned an * Essay on the Cruelties Used 
by Kings and Priests’, but it was never written. 
The project, even so, is eloquent of a passionate 
sympathy for all who suffer under tyrannies. He 
realized, too, very clearly, that most of the miser- 
ies of mankind are made by man himself, as the 
lines that follow tell: 

I wander thro’ each charter’d street, 

Near where the charter’d Thames does flow, 
And mark in every face I meet 

Marks of weakness, marks of woe. 

In every cry of every Man, 

In every Infant’s cry of fear, 

In every voice, in every ban, 

The mind-forged manacles I hear... 


But most thro’ midnight streets I hear 

How the youthful harlot’s curse 

Blasts the new-born Infant’s tear, 

And blights with plagues the marriage hearse. 

In his Song of Liberty he wrote ‘ Everything 
that lives is holy’, thus anticipating Schweitzer 
by more than a century. This passionate preoc- 
cupation with liberty Blake attributed to the 
influence upon him of Milton. But it may well 
have been really a flowering that sprang from 
roots deep in his own personality; something 
indigenous to himself rather than a graft from 
another great human spirit. But if he held that 
all that lives is holy, he held, also, that all life is 
inter-dependent: 
Everything that lives 
Lives not for itself alone. 
Blake preached in his strange poems the essence 

of the ethics common to all the great Teachers of 
Righteousness: 
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William Blake's "The Rides 


on the 


White Horse’ 


Seek Love in the pity of other's woe, 

In the gentle relief of another's care, 

In the darkness of night and the winter's snow. 

In the naked outcast, seek Love there! 
Blake’s poems, and his talk, as set down faithfully 
by Crabb Robinson and John Linnell, bear wit- 
ness to his preoccupation with the human 
predicament; to suffering in any form. 

There is a simple test of sanity—namely, the 
value of the individual to society and the quality 
of his behaviour towards those with whom he has 
domestic, social, and business relations. By these 
criteria Blake is found to be quite sane. He 
practised all the cardinal virtues and he lived the 
good life. His values are seen to be those that 
bear the endorsement of all human experience, in 
all ages. But because his vision was peculiar, and 
his claims startling, and his sayings often cabbal- 
istic, he was thought to be mad, and is still so 
thought to have been by some. 

About 1820, Blake produced, under circum- 
stances to be described, a drawing, later done in 
tempera, which he called The Ghost of a Flea. 
It depicted a striding nude male figure with a 
demon’s face, tongue extruded, striding through 
night under a five-pointed star, holding before it 
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an inclined bowl. This horrific production has 
been offered as evidence of the artist’s insanity. 
The writer prefers to regard it as evidence of a very 
powerful visualizing imagination. Blake frequently 
amused himself and Crabb Robinson and Linnell 
by conjuring up the famous dead and forthwith 
drawing their features and even entering into 
talk with them. 

His Ghost of a Flea was for Blake both sym- 
bolical and real, as he explained it to John Varley. 
the water colourist, who thus reports’ the 
occasion : 

During the time occupied in completing the draw- 
ing the Flea told him that all fleas were inhabited by 
the souls of such men as were by nature blood- 
thirsty to excess and were therefore confined to the 
size and form of insects ; otherwise, were he, himself, 
for instance, the size of a horse, he would depopulate 
a great portion of the country. 

Two comments here: First, What is this figure 
but an artistic expression of the artist’s loathing 
for what is loathsome in man? Thus considered 
it is eminently sane. Second, the source of a 
figure so horrible and strange. Darrell Figgis has 
identified it for us. It is identical with the figure 
symbolizing Pestilence in the Plagues of Egypt 
series drawn by Blake some fourteen years earlier. 
Here is an example of the association of ideas, 
remarkable as the constancy of an image. 

Blake was not only a powerful psychic, but 
conscious of the faculty, one now the subject of 
scientific experiment as supersensory perception. 
“Man’s perceptions’, he wrote, ‘ are not bounded 
by Organs of Perception ; he perceives more than 
Sense (thought ever so acute) can discover.’ 


Warning to Thomas Paine 

One day Thomas Paine was giving his friends 
in Johnson’s bookshop an account of a great 
harangue made by himself the previous day. 
Blake listened intently. When the speaker had 
done he went across and lay a hand on Paine’s 
shoulder. ‘Don’t return to your home, but get 
out of England at once’, he said. Paine, 
impressed by the earnestness of the speaker, took 
his advice and just escaped the officers sent to 
arrest him as he embarked at Dover for France. 

It may be objected that a poet and painter 
whose work is so deeply saturated in the Christian 
tradition cannot fairly be regarded as a humanist. 
But Christianity did not mean for Blake what it 
meant and means to the orthodox, nor Christ, 
either. For Blake religion was inextricably mixed 


up with Art. And Art was really the only religion 
Blake ever had. ‘ The Religions of all nations’. 
he wrote, * are derived from each nation’s different 
reception of the Poetic Genius. And of Christ: 
* Jesus ’, he wrote, ‘ was all virtue, and acted from 
impulse, not from rules.’ 

He made statements that fostered the notion of 
his insanity and likewise made it very hard to 
believe that he ever envisaged the conventional 
Christian god-head. ‘Thou art a man’, he told 
Crabb Robinson, ‘God is no more.’ And, again, 
to the same, of Jesus Christ: ‘ He is the only God 
—and so am | and so are you.’ Elsewhere he 
denies God’s omnipotence. * Did he not repent 
him that he had made Nineveh?’ he inquired. 


The Origin of Religion 

Blake did believe though in the dynamic force 
of evil, and so came somewhere near the Mani- 
chean doctrine of Good and Evil in eternal 
conflict. ‘The world of Imagination’, he wrote, 
‘is the World of Eternity; it is the divine bosom 
into which we shall go after the death of the 
Vegetated body.’ Scarcely, one would surmise, a 
likely candidate for confirmation. 

Alongside this fantastic reading of orthodox 
Christianity, Blake had evolved his own strange 
theological system. This owed much to his strange 
mind, more, perhaps, to his early years as the 
child of a household converted to the doctrines 
of Swedenborg and to the mysticism of the 
German cobbler, Jacob Boehme ; to the years of 
adolescence spent in the twilight of Westminster 
Abbey making drawings for his master, James 
Basire. 

His biographer, Symonds, says of Blake’s reli- 
gious ideas: ‘In Blake’s theory of the origins of 
religion, he develops the idea that it derives from 
art and poetry; that the poets evolved the myths, 
the myths grew into theistic systems and brought 
forth the practice of worship.’ Few humanists 
would quarrel with that as, broadly, their own 
widely accepted view. 

To conclude with Symonds’s summing up: ‘A 
man does not beg at the gate of dreams when he 
is the master for whom the gate stands open.’ 

Two centuries have passed since a child was 
born to a simple, pious haberdasher in Carnaby 
Market, in London. But the fame of the man he 
became has been in no wise dimmed by the 
passage of time. On the contrary, Blake’s star 
shines in our day bright as it shone in his. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN WEST AFRICA 


by A. N. EZEABASILI 


This is the view of a Nigerian on the pros- 
pects of Christianity in West Africa today 


HE chief fact about Christianity in West 
Africa is that there is no Christianity in 
West Africa. Such glowing accounts as 
one often comes across about the African’s 
enthusiasm for Christ are written by the mission- 
aries themselves, or by their fellow travellers— 
the colonialists. It has been estimated that the 
missionaries lose at least as many converts as 
they make every year. The British who used to 
egg them on are no longer in power. From the 
heights to which the British raised it, West Afri- 
can Christianity is now in decline. Quite often 
Thomas Paine comes into the pulpit for flogging 
as the agent monétaire of Godlessness. 

The African intellectual, seeing the wide gap 
between the theory and practice of Christianity, 
has decided to worship the ‘ god within’. Many 
now prefer a luxurious drawing-room here on 
earth to palaces in heaven. For, while the mis- 
sionaries ask us to look up to the things of 
heaven, they carry away the things of this earth. 
We are urged to give unto Cesar things that are 
Cesar’s, but this has not meant censure for 
imperialism. Another factor is the Jekyll and 
Hyde character of many clergymen, which gives 
the lie to their exhortations. 

I should not be understood as being unappre- 
ciative of the humanitarian work which the 
various missions have done for us. In fact, with- 
out them we could not have made as much 
progress as we have. But if anyone asks 
whether their religious mission has succeeded, the 
reply must be an emphatic No. 

The unbending dogmas of Christianity often 
clash with the African’s ethics and culture. Afri- 
can marriage, for example, is polygamous and 
some chiefs marry up to thirty wives. And just 
as you have Dukes, Barons, Knights, and Vis- 
counts we have—though not as opulent—Ezes, 
Obas, Waziris, and Emirs. These titles involve 
elaborate ceremonies, feasting, and—odiously 
enough—ritual magic and sacrifices to the gods. 

The pagan believes that there is one God but 
that he has intermediaries—the Sun god, the 
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Stream god, the Harvest Season god, the Market 
god, and the god of the Household. The villagers 
see God in anything that terrifies them. 

* The first white men’, my grandfather told me, 
‘were believed to be gods from the mighty River 
Niger. They were as white as fish and had black 
feet but no toes. On seeing them the priest for 
the Niger god said that the gods had come in 
person to demand sacrifices, and we offered rams, 
cows, kola nuts, and fowls to them!’ 


Terrorism and Bribery 

The villager is also in constant: fear of witches, 
of wanton spirits that lurk about dark forests, 
and of poisons from wicked neighbours. Conse- 
quently the African convert to Christianity finds 
himself on the horns of a dilemma—caught 
between ostracism from his tribal affairs and a 
thorough observance of the new faith. He per- 
spires; then he finds a loop-hole: the ‘ increase 
and multiply’ of the book of Genesis is quoted 
to justify polygamy. Although he presents one 
wife to the Church, he keeps about five wives in 
different quarters of the town. He may send a 
pagan brother to play his part at the title initiation 
ceremony, since such things as titles are not 
allowed by the Church. In times of crisis, such as 
litigation, sudden illness, or death, he still consults 
the juju doctor for his charms and divination. 
And so, by a process of rationalization, he con- 
vinces himself that literal observance of Christian 
precepts does not matter if he goes to church. 

Surprise at this will cease when it is realized 
how these conversions are made. The majority 
of converts are ‘mercenary’ Christians. Many 
are goaded into churchgoing by poverty. The 
converts include debtors who were released from 
the clutches of their creditors by the missionary 
and who then became Christians through compul- 
sion or out of gratitude rather than belief. 

Other converts are bereaved mothers, husbands, 
and wives; children attracted by sweets, boys in 
quest of education, and patients in mission hospi- 
tals. Until the various governments intervened, 
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in Government-aided mission schools 
In the predominantly 


education 
was limited to Christians. 
Moslem North some mission hospitals even refuse 


treatment to non-Christians. Missionary schools 
and hospitals are usually supported by donations 
from the USA and Europe. This enables them to 
be run more efficiently than those of Africans, 
who have little capital. 

The villagers are grossly ignorant and super- 
stitious, and the missionaries take advantage of 
this. Into the villages they stream, capitalizing 
on the misfortune of the inhabitants. They terrify 
them with tales of miraculous cures and curses ; 
of the tortures of hell and of the disasters that 
loom ahead for the infidel. They condemn the 
villager’s charms and juju priests as devilish 
quackery, but they replace them with miraculous 
medals, holy water, and water from Lourdes. In 
place of the intermediary gods they put saints 
whose intercession is said to be more effective. 

But they have not been completely successful. 
The ‘mercenary’ Christian, whether attracted by 
gifts (bribes), health, or education, relapses into 
his status quo ante once his objective is attained. 
In the Moslem North this ruse has failed com- 
pletely, for the greatest enemy of a dogma is an 
opposite dogma. The Northern Moslem, shocked 
by the heresy of another prophet greater than 
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Mohammed, has spurned the missionary’s clothes. 
schools, hospitals, and bribes calculated to win 
him over. Nor is that all. The Emirs, guarding 
their feudal régimes with a vigilant eye, will not 
tolerate any interference from without. 


Blessing Nkrumah 


They argue that in the South missionaries have 
supplanted old crimes and superstitions with new 
and worse ones. They complain bitterly of the 
wave of crime that follows in the wake of 
Christianity. They hold it responsible for the 
prevalence of bribery, corruption, and disobedi- 
ence, all arising out of the dogma that God is so 
kind that he would not punish an evil-doer here 
on earth but only in the next world. 

The education one receives in a Christian 
college encourages an uncritical attitude. When 
I was in the Teachers’ College,. Marx, Engels, 
Kant, Hegel, and Darwin were held up to ridicule 
by the Infallible Mind. Shrouded in cloudy 
jargon, out-moded dogmas were forced upon us. 

I remember an incident that occurred then that 
nearly resulted in my expulsion. I argued that the 
doctrine of Redemption was one of unparalleled 
selfishness and responsible for such outrages as 
the Spanish Inquisition. But the thaw has now 
set in. The African no longer believes. Now that 
Independence is round the corner, the mission- 
aries are changing their tactics. They are getting 
to realize that their connection with imperialism 
cuts them off from us. They are distributing a 
picture of a rather absent-minded Christ bestow- 
ing his blessing on the Premier of an independent 
Ghana. Of all the devious methods adopted by 
the missionaries to maintain their weakening hold 
on the African, this seems the most discreditable. 

A clash recently occurred in the Eastern Region 
of Nigeria when the Government introduced free 
primary education. *‘ Vote for God-fearing men’, 
urged the Catholic Archbishop of Onitsha. Irish 
priests worked their credulous congregations into 
a frenzy of religious fanaticism. 

But what worries the missionary most is the 
growing indifference to religion of youth. The 
West African Examinations Council recently 
decided to change a Senior School Certificate 
paper from ‘Religious knowledge’ to ‘Bible 
knowledge ’, on the grounds that the original title 
presupposed that the candidate was a believer. 
This was a shock for the missionaries, and more 
shocks are to come. 
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IN SEARCH OF THE ULTIMATE 


by RONALD W. HEPBURN 


The existence of God and the meaning of 
faith are discussed from a new angle 


GOOD many books on 
A philosophical theology, 
perhaps the majority of 


them, are limited in their appeal 
to committed believers and 
academic specialists. Not so the 
two books now on my desk. 
The bulkier one is a set of 
Gifford Lectures by a Scottish 
philosophy professor, C. A. 
Campbell, On Selfhood and 
Godhood (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 35s); the slim one is 
a study on the theme of faith by 
the theologian, Paul Tillich, 
Dynamics of Faith (Allen and 
Unwin, 9s 6d). 

In his 430-odd pages Camp- 
bell performs an impressive and 
(for these days) daring feat of 
metaphysical engineering. The 
extreme length of the volume is 
no cause for sneers: Campbell 
rightly hints that many present- 
day philosophers are allowing 
themselves too little space for 
the effective deployment of their 
views. A brief article can give 
its content a plausibility which 
may vanish when the snapshot 
is enlarged. 


Moral Imperatives 


At the very centre of his sys- 
tem Campbell sets a _ few 
familiar ‘introspectable’ experi- 
ences. There is that basic 
activity of perception whereby 
we judge the world we see and 
touch to be characterized in 
particular ways—this pencil as 
red ; this razor as blunt. We are 
aware of ourselves too as sub- 
jects with a continuing identity 
through time, for all our rapidly 
changing experiences. And the 
essence of our common moral 
awareness is our capacity as 
free agents to choose to follow 
duty even when the whole 
weight of our ‘character’ pulls 
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the other way. From these data 
Campbell concludes that the 
‘self’ is active (not a passive 
recipient of stimuli); that it is 
some sort of abiding substance 
(not a series of states or disposi- 
tions to behave in certain ways), 
and that in some of its acts it 
is free of all causal determina- 
tion. In moral philosophy, 
Campbell denies that moral 
judgments are simply expres- 
sions of emotion or attitude: he 
will have nothing short of an 
objective ‘moral order’, imping- 
ing upon us in unconditional 
imperatives of duty. 


The Case for Theism 


The grand conclusion from 
this study of selfhood (the first 
half of the lecture-series) is that, 
contrary to most philosophers’ 
opinions today, the self is well 
able to play the roles natural 
theology requires of it. It is 
substantival, it may be immor- 
tal, it does not create its own 
values. 

Theological argument can 
now begin. Campbell first 
states that if there exists an 
adequate object of worship, then 
it must be the sort of Being 
described by theism: for theism 
alone presents a God above all 
limit and free from ail defect. 
And yet statements about God 
cannot be taken as literally 
true. 

If God were literally to think 
or will, for instance, he would 
become limited once more; for 
thought implies something not 
yet grasped, and willing implies 
something not yet achieved. To 
Campbell, our awareness of 
God is awareness of a mystery 
that cannot be captured in 
literal speech. We can speak 
only in symbols (the tenor of 


‘numinous’ experience, __ex- 
perience of holiness, is more 
analogous to wonder, awe, and 
love than, say, to loathing or 
impatience). But the reality 
goes beyond any of the symbols, 


God and Reality 

All Campbell wants now to 
bolt together the two great 
spans of his bridge, the philo- 
sophical and the theological, is 
a rational demonstration of 
God’s existence. For this he 
turns to Bradley. Briefly: a 
contradiction is said to arise 
whenever we bring together in 
thought a pair of ideas without 
providing also a ‘ground’ for 
their union. For example: a 
causal law is provided as a 
ground for the conjunction of 
match-striking and flame. But 
whatever ground is provided in 
a particular case, we are always 
left with the task of securing 


new grounds for that, and 
so on. 
Now, we are told, reality 


itself cannot (a metaphysical 
‘cannot’) involve contradiction. 
‘Ultimate reality’, therefore, in 
which every contradiction must 
be transcended, in which noth- 
ing is without its ground, is 
beyond our intellectual reach. 
Finally, Campbell tries to show 
how the character of _ this 
transcendent ultimate reality 
matches up in almost all 
important respects with the 
theist’s claims for God. It must 
have unity, eternity, be mind- 
oo be the author of the moral 
aw. 


Flaws in the Argument 


Defenders of sanity and 
moral seriousness will applaud 
Campbell’s rejection of the doc- 
trine of original sin, and _ his 
impatience throughout with 
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theologians who dignify plain 
contradictions with the title of 
‘paradox’. 

But there are in these lectures 
three places where I feel some 
particularly hard thinking 
remains to be done. 

(i) Philosophers will need to 
give Campbell’s moral theory a 
thorough and minute examina- 
tion, since a great deal of 
metaphysical weight is placed on 
it. Campbell has not convinced 
me that he has eliminated all 
serious alternatives. (ii) In 
discussing the ‘problem of 
suffering’ he argues that with- 
out the possibility of prolonged 
and intense pain there could be 


no scope for virtues like 
patience, courage, and sym- 
pathy. An objector might, 


however, reply that the suffering 
of humanity is far too high a 
price to pay for the availability 
of these moral virtues ; and that 
this would be realized by an 
omnipotent and merciful God. 
Also, arguments of this kind 
leave unanswered the very real 
problem of animal suffering, on 
which Campbell has unfortu- 
nately nothing to say: (iii) On 
the argument to God from con- 
tradiction: supposing that the 
law of contradiction is ‘a law 
both of thought and reality’, 
we shall need a lot more argu- 
ment to convince us that it is 
in this same sense of the word 
that Bradley and Campbell find 
all our ordinary judgments to 
involve contradiction. Could 
we not instead simply accept 
the fact that explanations can 
never be final: and stop there? 


Faith and Science ' 


Paul Tillich’s essay, Dynamics 
of Faith, seeks to rehabilitate a 
badly-used, mutilated, and in- 
dispensable word. Faith he 
defines as ‘the state of being 
ultimately concerned’. The 
object of faith, whatever it is— 
success or humanity or God— 
is the object of one’s funda- 
mental commitments as a 
person, commitments in which 
intellect, will, and emotions all 
play a part. These and the 


other elements of our nature are - 


integrated, given a ‘uniting 
centre’, infused with purpose, by 
surrender to an adequate object 
of faith. The great task is to 
sift and discriminate among the 
rival claimants for our alle- 
giance, to find the one which 
won't prove unworthy. A 
sound faith contains a whole- 
some scepticism; it is engaged 
in a perpetual criticism of the 
symbols in which it expresses 
itself. It refuses to make any 
claims to dogmatic finality. 
This symbol-sifting (and not the 
search for rational arguments 
for God) is the true work of 
theological thinking. The sym- 


bols and myths cannot be 
exchanged ffor literal  state- 
ments; and this is as true of 


the New Testament myths as it 
is of symbols like ‘divine 
creation’ and ‘final judgment’. 
So faith cannot clash with 
science, since faith is not 
intellectual conviction alone, or 
tenuously held beliefs about the 
world. Historical criticism can- 
not conceivably destroy the 
‘saving power of the New 
Testament picture of Jesus as 


Christ, since the latter is: an’ 
. affair of faith, and the. former 


an affair of historical science, 
not an ultimate concern. Failure 
to find an adequate object of 
faith (which means for Tillich 
the Christian idea of God) can 
lead to shallowness of living, 
mental breakdown or despair. 


The Value of Symbels 


With Tillich’s Christian solu- 
tion not everyone can agree. 
Humanists will find equally 
unpalatable his suggestion that 
non-religious morality must lack 
an object of ultimate concern, 
and that: any appearance of one 
can only be a ‘hangover’ from 
Christianity. Nevertheless, in 
his analysis of faith itself there 
is much of _ value. The 
humanist, every bit as much as 
the Christian, can dedicate him- 
self to a search—in which moral, 
political and, esthetic judg- 
ments will co-operate—for the 
forms in which his ultimate 
concerns best find their expres- 
sion. He too may, well find that 


myth, symbol, and parable are 
essential vehicles of his vision 
of the world. The literature he 
reads, the visual art he sees, the 
great events of his day are 
ceaselessly thrusting before him 
images, drab or noble, life- 
giving or life-poisoning, com- 
monplace or strikingly new. A 
reflective humanist ought to be 
active towards those images, 
forcing them to make articulate 
his basic judgments about 
people and things. There can 
be nothing but gain if he rejects 
the impersonality of an ethic - 
of copybook maxims, and. en- 
lists his imagination as well as 


his reason in_ his practical 
thinking. 

Question-begging 

We can develop  Tillich’s 


central idea along those fruitful 
lines while deprecating some of 
the theological argument in his 
essay. He is inconsistent, for 
example, in trying to hold that 
the religion he is commending 
is historical Christianity and in 
denying simultaneously that his- 
torical’ tesearch could even 
theoretically’ falsify the claim 
that God-once became incarnate 
in Jesus.,, No more does he con- 
vince hg reader that the only . 
ultima adequate symbols of 
faith will necessarily turn out to 
be the Christian symbols _ of 
God. 

A good deal of question- 


_ begging goes on.in a sentence — 


like the following: ‘Reason can 
be fulfilled only if it is driven . 
beyond the limits of its finitude, 
and experiences the presence of 
the ultimate, the holy’. What 
is it to be driven beyond fini- 
tude,’and how can Tillich talk 
of experiencing the presence of 
the holy and yet deny (as he 
does) that it is even meaningful 
to ask whether or not God 
exists? 

Perhaps, then, the most para- 
doxical claim of all is that it is 
only through such dialectical 
acrobatics that we can formu- 
late the faith, and talk of the 
object of that faith, which alone 
can bring release from neuroses, 


, victory. over anxiety and despair. 
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RELIGION 





IN FRANCO’S SPAIN 


by JANET GRANT 


Spanish religious unity thrives on ignorance 
amid striking contrasts of wealth and poverty 


have to be what is regarded as a good Catholic. 

It does not matter whether you are an agnostic 
or an atheist to yourself, outwardly you have to 
be a Catholic conforming to the elaborate pattern 
of observances which the Spanish Catholic 
Church demands of all its subjects. 

The average Spaniard, with the horrors of a 
civil war still vividly impressed on his mind, 
submits to authority—both Church and political 
—rather than run into difficulties. Only a few are 
aware of the intrigues and petty squabbles, the 
discontent and unrest, the jealousies and rivalries, 
that ceaselessly take place between the various 
religious orders and among the different ranks of 
those holding holy office. 

Franco, as the head of the State, is virtually 
the ultimate influential force behind the Spanish 
Catholic Church, for he—through the archbishops 
—elects the bishops. Therefore the latter, who 
have considerable power, will do nothing to 
oppose him. 


I: you are a Spaniard and live in Spain, you 


Conflict Behind the Scenes 


Of course there are exceptions such as the late 
Cardinal Segura, who was perhaps the most out- 
spoken against the State. There was also the case 
of Bishop Don Fidel Garcia, of Calahorra, who 
in 1941 denounced Hitlerism in opposition to the 
trend of Franco politics at that time, and for 
which he was subtly relieved of his position and 
is now living in comparative obscurity. Then 
there is Bishop Pildain, of the Canaries, who was 
so enthusiastically outspoken in his pastorals 
about social improvements for the workers, that 
his pastorals are no longer allowed into the 
Spanish Peninsula. 

These rather valiant ecclesiastics, once they 
have come into the open with their honest 
opinions, are forced to suffer the indignity of 
having an assistant thrust on them, who is 
regarded by the heads of the Church as thoroughly 
reliable. This so-called assistant replaces the 
coadjutor who normally works with them, and he 
exercises the will of his masters to such effect 
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that the offending party is practically relieved of 
his powers. 

Conflict among the various grades of ecclesi- 
astics is more common than is generally known. 
Recently, a well-known canon, speaking from his 
pulpit. said that ‘Not one existing Spanish bishop 
will go to heaven’, because they do not possess 
the spiritual purity demanded by their office. 

There are many priests living quietly and in 
hard conditions because they sought to carry out 
their duties conscientiously and as prescribed by 
the Vatican. Take, for instance, a typical case. 
A young priest had a parish in a working-class 
area and set out to organize it so that the hours 
of Mass would be in conformity with those 
ordered by Rome, which meant that it was then 
most convenient for the workers to attend. We 
may assume that this active young man also felt 
it his duty to educate his people from the pulpit. 
For showing compliance with the Vatican in 
opposition to the Church of Spain he was accused 
of being a Communist and turned out of his 
parish. He is now trying to earn some form of 
existence without a parish, and how he manages 
nobody cares except the local sympathizers where 
he is living. 

The hours of Mass laid down by the Vatican 
are considered in the light of helping the people, 
which—in a country like Spain—means_ the 
working classes. But the Spanish bishops have 
their own views ; they ignore the fountain source 
and fix the hours to suit the wealthy classes. 

There are other ways of less consequence, but 
tinged with humour, in which the Vatican is 
disregarded. One order from Rome was that a 
nun should not confess to a priest under the age 
of forty. This has not been followed in Spain; 
but the reasons for Rome giving the order may 
be left to your imagination. 

The Pope has also set out certain norms for 
conducting worship during Holy Week, and 
although this was first done two years ago the 
Spanish bishops have paid no attention to it. On 
the other hand, each parish—in a spirit of compe- 
tition—sets about the celebrations and worship 
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Cardinal Pla y Deniel, the Archbishop of Toledo 


according to the ideas of its ruling bodies. All 
this means that when the Pope sends orders which 
do not suit the religious circumstances in Spain, 
they follow their own ideas rather than submit 
to the Canon Laws of Rome. 

One may well wonder what reaction all this 
has on the Primate of Spain, Doctor Pla y Deniel, 
Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, who receives all 
bulls and instructions from the Vatican, or on his 
colleague, Cardinal Monsefior Antoniuti, the Papal 
Nuncio, who is there to report on the manner in 
which the Pope’s instructions are carried out. 
Maybe that all does not run smoothly between 
them and such prelates as Doctor Eijo-Garay, 
Archbishop of Madrid and Alcala, who represents 
the Church officially wherever Franco appears in 
public. 

The Spanish Catholic Church is uneasy over the 
possibility of the return of the Monarchy because 
politically it would be relatively liberal, which 
would mean tolerance of the forms of worship 
prescribed for the Church. This is in opposition 
to the Spanish Church, which stands for two great 
pillars—viz, (1) complete Spanish Religious Unity, 
and (2) anti-Communism. On the other hand, 
Rome wants tolerance of all forms of worship, 
so Monsefior Antoniuti, who has never wanted 
the abolition of Protestantism in Madrid, cannot 


be in sympathy with the Spanish Church, which 
must be against the return of the Monarchy. 

Most people do not like Franco but are afraid 
of what might replace him when he goes. Such 
is the opposition against him that Monarchists, 
Liberals, Republicans, etc, have united in pressing 
for his withdrawal. This is putting mildly what 
almost amounted to a major coup to be rid of an 
unwanted ruler, but by cunning manceuvres 
Franco has promised a Monarchy under Prince 
Juan Carlos, who is now nineteen. A condition is 
that he shall not become King until he is thirty. 
Meanwhile the Spanish Church will continue to 
uphold the poker-faced Caudillo. 

Apart from these troubles there are severe 
differences of opinion between the various reli- 
gious orders, There is a ceaseless wrangle between 
Jesuits, Dominicans, and Opus Dei, in which each 
One is trying to gain the upper hand and the 
powers to influence the destiny of the country. 

The Jesuits seek to gain favour by increasing 
their work for charities. The Dominicans endeav- 
our to make a more human appeal; that is, to 
get closer to the people by individual contact 
rather than extract money from the rich to give 
to the numerous poor. The Opus Dei is a rela- 
tively new order which has made great headway 
in the past ten years or so. Some regard their 
statutes to improve society (and, by this, let us 
understand living conditions) as excellent in theory 
but of doubtful use in practice. Its members bear 
no outward sign of a religious order. They dress 
and circulate as normal individuals, taking posi- 
tions in the various professions and in commerce 
and industry for which they are fully qualified. 
By virtue of their knowledge and education they 
seek the best and most influential appointments. 


Riches and Poverty 


This leads to a matter which places a question- 
mark in the minds of all Spaniards and every 
priest and nun who is not under oath to keep a 
secret. There is a preparation sold throughout 
Spain which is akin to honey and called Jalea 
Real. Its business origins are obscure, for it is 
not known who is at the back of it. Of recent 
years there has been such a propaganda drive to 
sell it—and at top prices—that it could only be 
excelled by the combined advertising efforts of 
Horlicks, Ovaltine, and Bovril. No ordinary 
private enterprise could afford to spend money 
on their scale of advertising, so opinions incline 
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to the belief that it is produced by a religious 
order whose identity is a secret. 

These commercial manifestations must rankle 
hard with some of the poorer priests. One I met 
received the bountiful sum of Ptas. 576.75, which 
at today’s exchange is equal to- £4 per month. 
Against this, it is almost impossible to discover 
the earnings of a bishop, for they are granted 
numerous concessions. These include sleeping- 
cars for him and his coadjutor when he travels 
by train, but there are other ways by which he 
fills his pocket. The bishops have the administra- 
tion of all Church-owned estates in their diocese. 





They receive most of the profits from payments 
made by individuals in lieu of fasts and are also 
the heads of organizations helping old people. 
From these sources they hold back their 
profits. 

This contrasts sharply with the mean wages of 
the poor, struggling priests, but the one force that 
keeps them together is Spanish Religious Unity. 
A myth has been created about Protestantism 
which the masses are taught to. believe is the 
work of the devil. So long as they can be kept 
in ignorance; so long will the Church in Spain 
thrive in its present form. 


RATIONAL APPROACH TO SMOKING 


by S. and V. LEFF 


and much divided in their opinions on the 

dangers of smoking. What is wanted is a 
reasoned and reasonable attitude from all con- 
cerned, but unfortunately personal interests and 
emotions tend to obscure the purely: academic 
approach. | ees 

Medical statistics have'been carefully: collected 
for over ten’ years now.. They have,- however, 
appeared in detail mainly in medical and technical 
journals; the general conclusions have been put 
before the public, sometimes soberly, sometimes 
in the headlong fashion of the :scare-headline. 
The public has reacted as it usually does with 
uncomfortable news: the scare is only temporary, 
and anyway, thinks the individual ‘person, it won’t 
happen to me. 

Let us look a little more closely at this theory 
of the probability that it won’t happen to you. 
Even with the most frightening statistics, the odds 
are in favour of the individual, but just the same, 
why take a chance with something that is not 
only a cause of great suffering but can be fatal? 
Not everyone is going to be involved in a street 
accident, but who would be foolish enough to 
cross the*roads with eyes closed? Probably you 
would get away with it; but why run the risk? 
If people could bring themselves to look rationally 
at the position of smoking and lung cancer, they 
would most certainly ask themselves the same 
question—Why run the risk? 

The question would of course carry more 
weight if. the..public were as familiar with the 


I: is no wonder the lay public are confused 
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nature of lung cancer as they are with cigarette 
advertisements. It would help the smoker to make 
a decision if he read Mr W. P: Cleland, Thoracic 
Surgeon, summing up: 


It is a sobering thought that only 20-25 per cent 
of lung cancers seen at thoracic units (already a 
selected group) are found suitable for surgical 
exploration. Of these, one in four or five will be 
found irremovable at operation. 

In general, untreated cases survive 9 months from 
diagnosis ; radical radiotherapy cases 15 months 
from diagnosis; and surgically treated cases 21 
months from diagnosis. 


It is. surely not necessary to carry this warning 
further by going into the clinical details of the 
pain, physical-and mental, that must be. endured 
by those unfortunately afflicted. . 

But what-of the connection between smoking 
and lung cancer? Once one is prepared to look 
at the matter dispassionately, a number of 
questions arise which deserve a factual answer. 

The first one is: what led to smoking being 
investigated as a possible cause of lung cancer? 
The striking rise in deaths from lung cancer in 
the past ten years, three times as many in men 
and: twice as many in women, called for an 
inquiry, especially as no other form of cancer 
had shown a similar increase. Two environmental 
factors were considered likely causes: atmospheric 
pollution from industry, transport, and home, 
and the habit of smoking tobacco. 

While it is not disputed that a number of 
factors play their part in this, as in any other 
disease, there is now convincing evidence to show. 
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the connection between cigarette smoking and 
lung cancer. Sixteen separate investigators from 
seven different countries, studying the smoking 
habits of 6,000 patients, unanimously agreed on 
the fact that the risk of getting the disease rises 
in proportion to the amount of tobacco, particu- 
larly cigarettes, consumed. According to a report 
from the Medical Research Council, the mortality 
from lung cancer is twenty times greater among 
heavy smokers than- among non-smokers. An 
independent medical study made in 1954 showed 
that for a person smoking forty cigarettes a day 
this chance was seventy times greater than for a 
non-smoker. 

A very recent survey, given by Dr E. L. 
Wynder, of New York, states that ‘about 80 per 
cent of all lung cancer cases occurring in males 
today would not have occurred were it not for 
tobacco smoking, and that about 10 per cent of 
males over the age of twenty-five who smoke in 
excess of twenty cigarettes daily will develop lung 
cancer by the age of seventy-five ’. 

Let us put this in a more homely way. Any 
young person who starts smoking twenty-five or 
more cigarettes a day has a one-in-eleven chance 
of dying of cancer of the lung. In other words, 
ten-to-one against getting the disease—yes, but 
nobody can tell which one of the eleven is going 
to die of it. 

The question can be raised, of course, what of 
non-smokers who contract the disease? The 
statistics show that the death-rate in the big towns 
is twice to four times as great as that in the 
country districts. In Greater London it is, at 
present, twice as great as that of the rural dis- 
tricts of England and Wales. Investigations are 
stil being conducted into the other possible 
causes: air pollution, the presence of certain 
contaminants in industrial processes, and so on. 
These findings generally underline the part played 
by cigarette smoking. For example, an investiga- 
tion in the City of Liverpool suggested that 50 
per cent of the cases were due to smoking and 
40 per cent due to contamination. 

The hard fact is that certain carcinogens have 
been identified in tobacco smoke, elements which 
are known to cause cancer in animals in certain 
circumstances. 

Smoking is also associated with certain other 
ailments, such as chronic bronchitis and coronary 
thrombosis. While it cannot be blamed as a cause 
of these troubles, smoking certainly does not help 


the patient, and by aggravating the trouble can 
predispose him to an affliction such as cancer of 
the respiratory area. 

Questions such as the possibility of smoking 
filter-tips, choosing between various brands, using 
matches rather than lighters, using cigarette- 
holders, and so on, have yielded little or no com- 
forting evidence that this would avoid the trouble. 
It is true that pipe smokers incur less risk than 
cigarette smokers, but how much less is not 
certain. Investigators have found that pipe 
smokers who never smoke cigarettes are very few. 

At this stage in the discussion the next question 
that presents itself is how can I stop smoking? 
And even when you are given all the good advice, 
you may believe you have not the will-power to 
persevere. Most smokers feel that the nicotine 
helps to calm their nerves, but in order to feel the 
effect smoking must be fairly heavy and regular, 
so that whatever good is produced is certainly 
outweighed by ill effects, not least of all the 
amount of money that is consumed. 

Of course the best way to give up this habit is 
simply to stop forthwith; but it can be done 
gradually, and the effort becomes easier as time 
goes on. The tension you may feel at first is 
common in all attempts to give up a bad habit, 
but after the first day or two the worst is over— 
you know you can make the effort. There is no 
drug you can take to give you a smoking ‘cure’, 
but sucking sweets or eating raisins help some; 
others have found a little root ginger in the 
mouth helps to overcome the need for a cigarette. 
There are substances to give you an unpleasant °* 
taste in your month and make the cigarette- 
smoke appear unpleasant, but pills and gargles 
are not the best way of overcoming this personal 
problem. You can train your will-power in the 
way a professor of mathematics did, by postpon- 
ing his cigarette-smoking an hour each day, until 
one day he found he was going to bed and fell 
asleep before the time for his smoke arrived. 
Alternatively, you can cut your smoking by one 
cigarette every day until the number dwindles 
down to nothing. One last tip: if you become ill 
with a sore throat, a cold, or ‘flu, when you have 
to give up smoking, use the occasion to start a 
permanent rejection of this habit. 

Finally, if your resolution seems to be failing, 
it will always be a useful stimulant to new efforts 
on behalf of your health and wellbeing to refer 
once again to the medical findings. 
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CATHOLICS AND THE BBC 


The controversy over the activi- 
ties of the Catholic Radio Guild 
has already been referred to in 
‘The Humanist’. Many of our 
readers have not seen the 
original comments and _ letters 
and we give below the relevant 
extracts, which should enable a 
judgment to be formed. Fur- 
ther comment is superfluous as 
the documents speak for them- 
selves. 

The first shot was fired by 
Critic in the ‘New Statesman’ 
(Aug 24). He wrote as follows: 


Talking of pressure groups 
and the BBC, I have been 
reading with the greatest interest 
a series of issues of a cyclostyled 
brochure called Annunciation. 
The Tablet called attention to 
this paper on June 2, 1956. It 
explained that it was the organ 
of the Catholic Radio Guild, 
but that ‘even non-members of 
the Guild’ may read it, if they 
send ‘a minimum annual sub- 
scription of one guinea (which 
most people we hope will want 
to exceed)’. I find that it gives 
many details of Catholic radio 
activities, and frequently boasts 
of the very large amount of 
time allowed to Catholic ser- 
vices and direct propaganda on 
sound and TV. ‘Our religious 
programmes’, it points out, ‘are 
not directed principally to 
Catholic audiences. They are 
aimed at the non-Catholic and 
more particularly at the non- 
Christian’. One article goes as 
far as to say that the writer is 
convinced that ‘if we are true 
to our evangelical doctrines, and 
simple and fervent in proclaim- 
ing them, we shall under God 
yet bring our country back to 
the old faith’. There is nothing 
surprising in this. Catholics, 
like Communists, believe that 
they have the only and final 
answers, and therefore, as the 
same writer frankly puts it, the 
aim of ‘the Catholic priest in 
front of the microphone’ is ‘to 
bring as many as possible into 
the one fold of the Church. And 
let it be noted that the BBC 
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assumes that this is his aim. It 
encourages him to pursue it: it 
will train him to make the most 
of his abilities.’ (My _ italics.) 
This is indeed a _ remarkable 
claim. It made me notice with 
special interest references to 
members of the BBC staff, 
especially Mr Michael Barry, 
head of Television Drama, 
whose aid Father Agnellus 
Andrew, organizer of the Radio 
Guild, is said to be able to 
‘enlist’. This puzzled me until | 
made inquiries at the BBC itself, 
only to learn that the Catholic 
Radio Guild was formed in 
1954 by members of the BBC 
staff. 


Too Many Catholics 


In ‘The Observer’ (Aug 25) 
Mrs Margaret Knight gave a 


more detailed account’ of 
Roman Catholic activities and 
quoted more fully from the 


article in ‘Annunciation’ : 


Sir,—One of the functions of 
the BBC as a public corporation 
is to give a fair hearing to res- 


ponsible minority views. In 
fulfilment of this function it 
gives considerable time to 


Roman Catholic broadcasts. No 
reasonable person could object 
to this, if it were not for the 
accompanying rigorous discrimi- 
nation against Humanism. But 
the disparity is so obvious that 
one is inclined to wonder 
whether the proportion of 
Roman Catholics holding key 
positions in Broadcasting House 
may not be considerably larger 
than the proportion of Roman 
Catholics (some 9 per cent) in 
the population. 

It is difficult to get at the 
facts, but certainly three at least 
of the eight people mainly con- 
cerned with ‘serious’ television 
programmes are Roman Catho- 
lics—Mr C. McGivern, deputy 
director of television, Mr S. J. 
de Lotbiniére, controller of tele- 
vision programme services, and 
Mr M. Barry, head of television 
drama. 

Another point of interest is 


the existence of the Catholic 
Radio Guild, which is devoted 
to the organization of Roman 
Catholic propaganda on the air, 
and is conducting, in its own 
words, a ‘tremendous radio 
apostolate’. The following quo- 
tation from the Guild’s monthly 
news-letter, Annunciation (June 
1956, p 4). deserves attention: 
What then is the aim of 
the Catholic priest in front of 

a microphone? Assuredly it 
is to bring as many as possible 
into the one fold of the 
Church. And let it be noted 
that the BBC assumes that this 

is his aim [my italics]. It 
encourages him to pursue it: 
it will train him to make the 
most of his abilities. . . . It is 
my conviction that if we are 
true to our evangelical doc- 
trines, and simple and fervent 
in proclaiming them, we shall 
under God yet bring our 
country back to the old faith. 
This is a considerable depart- 
ure from the recommendation 
of the Beveridge Committee, 
which was that ‘the object of 
religious broadcasting should be 
conceived, not as that of seeking 
converts to one __ particular 
Church, but as that of maintain- 
ing the common element in all 


religious bodies’. (Report of 
the Broadcasting Committee, 
1949.) 


‘The Tablet’ Explains 


There was a lengthy reply in 
‘The Tablet’ (Aug 31) regard- 
ing the ‘Annunciation’ article: 


He [Critic] expresses surprise 
at an avowal in its pages that 
the point of preaching in a 
BBC studio is the same as the 
point of preaching from 4 
pulpit, and that when Catholic 
religious services are broadcast 
they are not intended exclusively 
for Catholic listeners. 


After remarking that of the 
three people named by Mrs 
Knight as being concerned with 
serious television programmes, 
one, a non-Catholic, had been 
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confused with his convert son, 
the writer denies that any of 
them is a member of the Catho- 
lic Radio Guild: 


But if they were all members, 
and if the Guild was in fact a 
‘pressure group’, then never, 
surely, Was pressure less success- 
fully exerted, for, far from hav- 
ing the lion’s share of BBC 
religious television, Catholics 
have something much more like 
a mouse’s share. There are three 
regular religious features in 
BBC television every Sunday: 
‘Sunday Special’, in Children’s 
Hour; the feature ‘Meeting 
Point’; and the Epilogue. Yet 
the first two of these have only 
been Catholic on one occasion 
each since they began well over 
a year ago, although there have 
been individual Catholic contri- 
butors to ‘Meeting Point’; and 
in the whole history of BBC 
television there have been only 
two Catholic Sunday night Epi- 
logues. If it is suggested that 
the Catholic Radio Guild exists 
to foist the Catholic Church into 
these programmes, then one can 
only conclude that it has failed 
most dismally. 

But of course the Catholic 
Radio Guild has no such pur- 
pose. Mrs Knight says that it 
‘is devoted to the organization 
of Roman Catholic propaganda 
on the air’. She ought to know 
better. She wrote, not long ago, 
asking, to become a subscriber 
to Arnunciation, which non- 
members of the Guild may 
receive for a guinea a year; she 
was told that its publishers 
could hardly feel justified in 
accepting her guinea, since it was 
unpersuaded that she was in 
sympathy with the purposes for 
which Annunciation is _ pub- 
lished ; but she was sent copies 
nevertheless, free of charge. If 
she has read them she ought to 
understand the position more 
clearly. The Catholic Radio 
Guild exists, of course, for the 
same reason for which compar- 
able guilds of Catholic writers, 
doctors and musicians, butchers, 
bakers and candlestick-makers, 
also exist, which is to promote 
the spiritual and social well- 
being of the members. Far from 


‘organizing propaganda’, the 
Catholic Radio Guild is expli- 
citly forbidden by its constitu- 
tion to do any such thing. The 
Guild was founded, in 1954, 
with the permission of the BBC, 
and after submitting its constitu- 
tion to the approval of the BBC 
authorities. But Annunciation, 
as it says on the cover, is the 
organ of the quite distinct 
Catholic Radio Apostolate that 
is conducted from St Gabriel’s 
House at Hatch End. 

‘One is inclined to wonder’, 
writes Mrs Knight, ‘whether the 
proportion of Roman Catholics 
holding key positions in Broad- 
casting House may not be con- 
siderably larger than the propor- 
tion of Roman Catholics (some 
9 per cent) in the population.’ 
One only has to substitute the 
name of any other religious 
group—the Jews, or Quakers, or 
Methodists, for instance—to see 
the enormity of suggesting that 
the BBC should discover the 
religious beliefs of all its large 
staff and keep them in propor- 
tion to the religious beliefs of 
the nation’s population. 

The fact of course is that the 
BBC makes no confessional dis- 
tinction between those who serve 
it; that it would be a thoroughly 
bad thing if it did do so; that 
the highest positions are reached 
by merit; and that if there are 
more Catholics in high positions 
than Mrs Knight likes to find 
there, then that can only mean 
that Catholics show exceptional 
abilities in the arts concerned. 


Alleged Errors of Fact 


A letter from the chairman of 
the Guild appeared in ‘The Ob- 
server’ (Sept 1) taking a similar 
line to ‘The Tablet’: 


Sir—Last Sunday’s letter 
from Margaret Knight con- 
tained some serious errors of 
fact. 

The Catholic Radio Guild is 
not concerned with religious 
broadcasting. It was founded in 
1954 for the express purpose of 
serving the spiritual and social 
needs of Roman _ Catholics 
working in radio and television ; 
its membership is drawn from 


manual, programme, technical, 
and administrative staff of the 
BBC and other radio organiza- 
tions. It has had nothing to do 
directly or indirectly with any 
radio programme—apart from 
two occasions when its choir 
sang hymns in a_ broadcast 
service. 

Further, the three people 
mentioned by Mrs Knight as 
being ‘mainly concerned with 
“serious” television programmes’ 
are none of them members of 
the Catholic Radio Guild; 
indeed, one of them is not even 
a Roman Catholic. 

As for Annunciation, it is a 
privately circulated news-letter- 
magazine, in which the Guild is 
allowed each month to insert 
notes of its activities. The quo- 
tations in Mrs Knight’s letter 
are from an article in this maga- 
zine, not written by a member 
of the BBC’s staff, but by a 
priest who has broadcast in 
religious programmes and who 
admired the liberality and care 
that the BBC brought to reli- 
gious as to other programmes. 

L. P. R. ROCHE 


Catholic Boasts 


On Sept 7 Critic returned to 
the attack : 


A propos my comments on 
the Catholic Radio Guild, The 
Tablet says that I expressed 
surprise at an avowal in Annun- 
ciation that Catholic religious 


broadcasts are ‘not intended 
exclusively for Catholic _ lis- 
teners’. But that was not at all 


my point. It was that Annun- 
ciation quite frankly explains 
that the object of Catholic 
broadcasting is to bring as many 
non-Catholics into the fold as 
possible, and that Catholic 
priests can count on full help 
from the staff in attaining this 
object. Their purpose and hope 
is to ‘bring our country back to 
the old faith’. The Tablet claims 
Catholics have not a lion’s share 
of religious television but ‘some- 
thing much more like a mouse’s 
share’. Annunciation takes a 
very different view. It boasts, 
for instance, of the consistent 
Catholic broadcasting ‘through 
the regions’ and remarks that 
21 








‘during the fortnight from Palm 
Sunday to Low Sunday, we 
broadcast twenty-six  pro- 
grammes of Catholic origin or 
particular interest’. As a _par- 
ticular proof of the efficacy of 
Catholic pressure, the issue for 
July last describes the success 
of the protests against what was 
held to be the ‘very great 
offence to Catholics’ in a refer- 
ence in the Northern Ireland 
edition of the Radio Times to 
‘the supposed corporeal presence 
of Our Lord’. After an ‘uproar’, 
the BBC apparently withdrew 
the broadcast and ‘issued a 
statement to the Press, acknow- 
ledging the injury done’. | 
wonder what the Catholic, or 
for that matter the daily Press 
as a whole, would have said if 
anyone announced the existence 
of a Socialist, Communist or 
Protestant religious group which 
could boast of the amount of 
time it managed to hog for its 
own particular sectarian pur- 
poses; claimed that its object 
was to convert listeners by its 
propaganda, and that there was 
a staff group in the BBC always 
ready and willing to co-operate 
fully in these objects! 


Mrs Knight’s Rejoinder 


Mrs Knight replied to Mr 
L.P.R. Roche in ‘The Observer 
(Sept 8): 


Sir—Mr L. P. R. Roche 
accuses me of ‘serious errors of 
fact’. He asserts that the Catho- 
lic Radio Guild ‘has’ had 
nothing to do directly or indi- 
rectly with any radio _ pro- 
gramme’; and he implies that 
the Guild is not responsible for 
Annunciation, which, he says, is 
‘a privately circulated news- 
letter-magazine in which the 
Guild is allowed to insert notes 
of its activities’. 

Annunciation is described on 
its cover as “The Newsletter- 
Magazine of the Catholic Radio 
Apostolate and of the Catholic 
Radio Guild’. Furthermore, the 
Catholic weekly The Tablet 
(June 2, 1956) directed its read- 
ers’ attention to ‘the Catholic 
Radio Guild . . . where a great 
many interesting things go on, 
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of which even non-members of 
the Guild may read if they sub- 
scribe, as all may do, to its 
magazine, Annunciation’. 

In any case, one must not be 
sidetracked by disputes about 
names. The avowed aim of the 
organization, whether Guild or 
Apostolate, is ‘to bring as many 
as possible into the one fold of 
the [RC] Church’ by radio 
propaganda; and, according to 
Annunciation, this aim is ‘recog- 
nized’ and ‘encouraged’ by the 
BBC. 

But may I emphasize once 
again that Humanists do not 
want to stop Roman Catholic 
broadcasting. Unlike Roman 
Catholics, they believe in giving 
the freedom of the air to all 
responsible views. But they 
deplore the bias which leads the 
BBC to co-operate with a 
Roman Catholic propaganda 
organization, and to give a 
generous allowance of time to 
Roman Catholic programmes, 
while restricting Humanists to 
an occasional word in edge- 
ways. 

Milton wrote: ‘Let truth and 
falsehood grapple: Who .ever 
knew truth put to the worse in a 
free and open encounter?’ 


Counter-attack 


Next ‘The Tablet’ launched a 
counter-attack. Mr Kingsley 
Martin was reproached for 
starting a ‘witch hunt’ and to be 
running ‘in double-harness’ with 
Mrs Knight: 


What Critic does not like—he 
says we failed to make this clear 
a fortnight ago—is ‘that the 
object of Catholic broadcasting 
is to bring as many non-Catho- 
lics into the fold as possible, and 
that Catholic priests can count 
on full help from the staff in 
attaining this object’. This is 
obviously not the sole purpose 
of Catholic broadcasting, and if 
Critic regards it as the chief pur- 
pose, that is an opinion to which 
he is entitled but which few 
listeners will share. Perhaps 
Critic does not often listen to 
the Catholic services which the 
BBC broadcasts, but those who 
do will not, we believe, agree 








that they are mainly character- 
ized by proselytism. 

We can only conclude that he 
is trying to work up indignation 
against Catholics on the ground 
that, committed to a conspiracy, 
they abuse the facilities for reli- 
gious broadcasting which the 
BBC provides. For him we are 
the witches. 


One-sided Freedom 


In the ‘New Statesman’ (Sept 
28) Critic stated that the BBC 
had replied by letter to an 
inquirer that his references and 
those in ‘The Observer’ were 
‘based on misinformation’. 

It then gives facts which don’t 
at any point contradict anything 
| have said—indeed, it was 
scarcely possible that they 
should, since my remarks were 
accurately based on the Catholic 
Radio Guild’s paper, Annuncia- 
tion, The Tablet, and the BBC’s 
own Official information. The 
letter is about something quite 
different—about the composite 
committee which advises the 
BBC on religious broadcasts. 
My comment was summarized 
in the remark that I wondered 
what people would say if any- 
one were to show that there 
existed among the BBC staff 
members an_ organization of 
Socialists, Communists or Pro- 
testants, boasting in their own 
journal about how much time 
they hogged for their own pur- 
poses. Nor is Catholic propa- 
ganda to be confused with that 
of other religions. As Civilta 
Cattolica, the official world 
organ of the Jesuits, pointed out 
in April 1948: 


The Roman Catholic 
Church, convinced, through 
its divine prerogatives, of 


being the only true Church, 
must demand the right of 
freedom for herself alone. ... 
Consequently, in a State where 
the majority of people are 
Catholic, the Church will 
require that legal existence be 
denied to error, and that if 
religious minorities actually 
exist, they shall have only a 
de facto existence, without 
opportunity to spread their 
beliefs... . 
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ON THE AIR 











St Paul Meets a Scientific Humanist 


HE British Association 
attended divine service in 
Dublin’s St Patrick’s 
Cathedral. To my mind Profes- 
sor Blackett’s presidential ad- 
dress, broadcast on the Home 
Service, with its appeal on 
behalf of underdeveloped coun- 
tries and its comminatory refer- 
ences to the richer ones, came 
nearer to what we understand 
by the Christian spirit than any- 
thing heard from the pulpit that 
Sunday morning. Nevertheless, 
Professor Blackett brought down 
on his head the wrath of an 
allegedly Christian Press, and 
the BBC decided not to beam 
the address in its overseas ser- 
vices (this brand of Christianity, 
you see, is not for export). We 
need not go into the rights and 
wrongs of the case here. One 
answer to his critics was sup- 
plied in advance by the Profes- 
sor himself when he said, at the 
end of his address: ‘Scientists 
and technologists have a special 
responsibility in this matter, 
since it is their genius and their 
skill which alone can bring the 
material basis of happiness 
within the reach of all.’ But the 
outcry against him shows up the 
hollowness of Christian profes- 
sions of brotherly love. 


Canon Raven’s Conclusion 


After that it was a little ab- 
surd for Canon Raven to be 
lecturing the Scientific Human- 
ist. In fact he went out of his 
way to do so. In a broadcast 
made within a few days of the 
Professor’s—one of a series of 
five on ‘Christ in the Mind of 
St Paul’—the Canon, speaking 
of Paul’s appearance before the 
Roman proconsul of Achaia, 
told listeners: ‘The gentle 
Gallio, the Stoic, or as we 
should say, the — Scientific 
Humanist . . . had the oppor- 


by A. D. COHEN 


tunity . . . to transform history.’ 
Gallio failed, it seems, because, 
although he judged matters of 
conduct and reason to be vital, 
religion meant nothing to him 
but words and names. From 
there Canon Raven, by a logical 
or rather theological somer- 
sault, arrives at the conclusion 
that ‘Scientific Humanism would 
be a poor substitute for Christi- 
anity’. Really, Canon. It is 
true the Galilean, and not 
Gallio, conquered; but that is 
only to say that nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. Besides, the 
end of the story is not yet. 
Gallio may win the next round 
—if the BBC will let him. 


The Cult of Personality 


Two recent television pro- 
grammes, both in the ‘Give and 
Take’ feature, emphasize anew 
the handicap under which the 
Scientific Humanist labours at 
present. In the earlier of them 
the Most Revd J. C. Heenan, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Liverpool, defended his Church’s 
views on divorce against three 
others. What impressed the TV 
critic of the Listener on _ this 
occasion was not the Arch- 
bishop’s arguments but his 
personality, which, we are told, 
‘dominated the programme’. In 
the second programme, when 
another cleric, Father Anthony 
Bloom, was challenged by five 
young writers, the subject being 
‘Heaven, Hell, and the Devil’, 
the Listener critic wrote, using 
again the same words, that 
‘the impressive personality of 
the priest dominated the discus- 
sion’. He is entitled to his 
opinion, and anyway personality 
is too elusive a thing to be 
argued about. All the same, I 
suspect him of having a soft 
corner for these princes of the 
Church. (Is it the aura which 


attaches to authority, the divine 
right of kings?) My quarrel, 
however, is not with him but 
with the BBC. The Listener 
critic, whether he likes it or not, 
is with us here. The five challen- 
gers, he remarked, ‘shared no 
common creed or philosophy’, 
thereby giving Father Bloom 
his chance. That is precisely 
why we have time and again 
urged the appointment of a 
secular body, corresponding to 
the Religious Advisory Commit- 
tee but without pay, one of 
whose duties would be to see 
that the other side gets proper 


representation. But the BBC 
does nothing about it. 
Network Religion 

Meanwhile the Church is 


allowed to muscle in even on 
Network Three. Religion, in 
the shape of a news magazine 
to be called “Christian Outlook’, 
will be given half an hour every 
Wednesday starting from Octo- 
ber 2. This is, of course, in 
addition to the full ration reli- 
gion already enjoys on the other 
services. The Network, we 
always understood, was to be 
devoted to sport, hobbies, and 
‘special interests’. One may be 
excused for asking which of 
these heads religion is supposed 
to come under? At a Press 
conference held at Broadcasting 
House on September 17 the 
notion that the Network is a 
sort of dustbin was scouted by 
Mr Pelletier as ‘crackers’. Well, 
if it is not a dustbin it is cer- 
tainly a hotchpot into which 
chef Pelletier has thrown every- 
thing he could think of, from 
pigeon-fancying and jazz to 
archeology, motoring, and reli- 
gion. Nihil humani me alienum 
puto may not be a bad recipe; 
but the one ingredient missing 
is—Humanism. Why? 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


THE UNCONSCIOUS 
MOTIVES OF WAR, by Alex 
Strachey (Allen & Unwin, 25s). 
When Ernest Jones was asked 
at the end of World War I 
whether psycho-analysis could 
help to prevent another war, he 
replied that it might need a 
couple of centuries of research. 
The inquirer, an eminent states- 
man, turned more hopefully to 
the League of Nations; but 
without any very satisfactory 
result, as we all know. It is not 
fair, therefore, to blame _psy- 
chology for not providing a 
solution to the most difficult 
problem that confronts the 
modern world, since all rival 
efforts have failed. 

Some argue that war would 
be impossible unless people had 
an appetite for it, and so the 
best approach is to damp down 
the passions that seek such an 
outlet. Others contend that the 
causes of war are political and 
economic, and that it is not 
much use bothering about psy- 
chology while these remain. 
Surely the truth is that there is 
no single cause, but a number 
of different factors all of which 
must be present for the final 
explosion to occur. 

Mrs Alex Strachey has written 
an interesting book from the 
Freudian point of view. She is 
eminently qualified to do so as 
she is at present assisting her 
husband in editing and trans- 
lating the authoritative edition 
of Freud’s writings. The first 
section of her book is devoted 
to an account of Freud’s view 
that unconscious motives play a 
large part in determining our 
conscious attitudes, and that the 
foundations of subsequent 
development are laid in child- 
hood. She then discusses the 
interplay of these motives with 
social and environmental influ- 
ences. The point is established 
that some personalities are a 
bad risk as far as fostering 
peaceful international relations 
is concerned. 

So far so good, but what is to 
be done about these bad risks? 
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They are far too numerous to 
be dealt with by individual ana- 
lysis even if they yielded to 
treatment. As a_ second-best, 
Mrs Strachey suggests that a 
selection should be made of 
people in key positions, but she 
has to admit that parents of 
children are even more respon- 
sible than the other classes from 
which candidates for the couch 
should be drawn. Nor is it clear 
who is to pick them out since 
people most in need of treat- 
ment are probably the least 
likely to come forward volun- 
tarily. She faces these difficulties 
quite frankly and admits that in 
the present world _ situation 
‘nothing short of a_ universal 
transformation overnight would 
do’. 

The conclusion that it would 
be a good thing if the findings 
of psycho-analysis could be as 
widely advertised as possible is 
tame but realistic. To spread 
the Freudian doctrine is one of 
the main purposes of this book, 
and it would be difficult to find 
a clearer and more concise 
exposition of psycho-analysis 
suited for that individual so 
dear to the writers of blurbs, the 
ordinary intelligent layman. 


MYSTICISM: CHRISTIAN 
AND BUDDHIST, by D. T. 
Suzuki (Allen & Unwin, 13s 6d). 
THE WAY OF ZEN, by Alan 
W. Watts (Thames & Hudson, 
25s). Dr Suzuki is the most 
eminent authority on Zen Bud- 
dhism whose writings are acces- 
sible to the Western world. He 
has examined, in this latest 
addition to “World Perspectives’ 
—an excellent and extremely 
varied series—some_ character- 
istic doctrines of Zen and the 
mystical writings of Eckhart. 
The effect is much like the syn- 
thesis of Eastern and Western 
Buddhism that Aldous Huxley 
attempted in The _ Perennial 
Philosophy, but just as Huxley 
tended to ignore the specifically 
Christian characteristics of the 
saints he quoted in his anthol- 
ogy, so Dr Suzuki is inclined to 


generalize too freely from an 
extremely untypical Christian. 
He recognizes that Eckhart’s 
near-pantheism was heretical, 
but it could be plausibly con- 
tended that Eckhart was not 
really a Christian at all. That 
his type of subjective experience 
has much in common with Zen 
would not commend it to the 
orthodox Christian, but it is of 
considerable psychological inter- 
est. Perhaps the most useful 
part of Dr Suzuki’s book is his 
account of Zen and Shin Bud- 
dhism, and especially the selec- 
tion of writings from Japanese 
mystics translated into English 
for the first time. 

Mr Watts is a Western stu- 
dent of Zen, and the impression 
he gives is that it is a psycho- 
logical technique even more 
than a religious discipline. It 
practises a kind of _ shock 
therapy, and the disciple who 
asks questions of his teacher is 
as likely as not to be answered 
by a sudden blow on the head. 
This is thought to be one way 
of resolving disharmonies and 
bringing illumination. He 
records how one distinguished 
Master gave a practical demon- 
stration that actions speak 
louder than words by cutting a 
cat in two. “The perfection of 
Zen’, according to Mr Watts, ‘is 
to be perfectly and_ simply 
human’. This, of course, is what 
humanists are after, but the 
difference is expressed in the 
following Zen poem, 

We eat, excrete, sleep and get up; 

This is our world, 

All we have to do after that— 

Is to die. 

To the Western humanist that 
may describe the life of 4 
hermit but not of a responsible 
social being. 


A TIME TO KEEP, by 
André Chamson (Faber, 30s). 
M Chamson, very distinguished 
among French men of letters, 
takes us back to his boyhood in 
the Cevennes, to Alés and Le 
Vigan—a district little known 
here. Most delicately he unrolls 
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that place and time for our 
exploration. It is the viewpoint 
of an eagerly fanciful child, 
making his tentative flights and 
poised on the brink of experi- 
ences only half understood. An 
almost perfect recapturing is 
achieved, and one can pleasantly 
muse on the similar achieve- 
ments in memory provided by 
two English authors, Richard 
Church and Herbert Read. 
‘What we think is never of 
any importance’, says Grand- 
mother; and in a way the 
simple capacity to feel is this 
twentieth century’s novum 
organum. 

Here, at any rate, feeling is 
conveyed with the extraordinary 
pellucidity of a child’s vision. 


LLOYD GEORGE’S AMBU- 
LANCE WAGON: The Mem- 
ors of W. J. Braithwaite 


(Methuen, 30s). This book 
reveals the early story of 
National Health Insurance. 


Specialist interest is heightened 
by the commentary of Professor 
Titmus, who shows the relevance 
to the 1950s of those early dis- 
cussions, especially in the great 
‘dividing-out’ controversy. Sir 
Henry Bunbury is an admirable 
editor and his short interpretive 
summaries add momentum to 
the narrative. 


But far beyond the expertise 
of social administration the 
book can be emphatically re- 
commended to any good general 
reader. There are incidents of 


absorbing interest: the informal 


conference at Nice; the Webbs’ 
noisy breakfasting at 11 Down- 
ing Street; the bearding of 
Rufus Isaacs in his official den. 
There is some brilliant portrait- 
ure: Bradbury— all teeth, 
straggly moustache, spectacles 
and argument’; Robert Morant 
—that strange compound of big- 
ness and shiftiness; and, above 
all, Lloyd George himself, alias 
the Goat. After his first meet- 
ing, with customary impact of 
full charm, the author asks: 
‘Was he really the great man, 
or merely the Welsh attorney?’ 
The book’s cumulative answer 
reads both. 

It is Braithwaite who emerges 
as modest but indubitable hero 
in this saga of the Civil Service. 
He was one of that first brilliant 
batch from Oxford to enter by 
open competition. High-pressure 
research, launching of drafts, 
spinning memoranda out of his 
inner consciousness, being. bur- 
dened by appalling amounts of 
responsibility—all these legisla- 
tive exertions assume the excite- 
ment of a military campaign. 
Until finally we reach the poig- 
nant denouement; over-strain, 
friction with Morant and conse- 
quent forfeiture of recognition. 
It is all told with vivid restraint 
and entire freedom from petti- 
ness. 


THE MAN BENEATH, by 
Len Doherty (Lawrence. & 
Wishart, 10s 6d). The author is 
a young pitman and this second 
novel deserves to consolidate the 
success of his first—A Miner's 
Sons. Jim Harris is trapped in 
the workings by a fall of coal. 
His mind flashes back through 
the phases of his personal and 
political lives. The courtship 
with Amy is particularly well 
done. We follow the changes in 
his marriage and the trade union 
activity which helps to estrange 
him from home. Libido is 
strongly depicted. ‘He felt an 
underlying force pulsing through 
all he did, like the basic theme 


of a symphony continuing itself 
through every variation.” And 
again: ‘Savagely, he knew the 
bursting desire to live. He 
couldn’t die. He had too big a 
reckoning yet to make with life.’ 

Mr Doherty achieves on 
behalf of his hero a strikingly 
unpretentious piece of introspec- 
tion. A few hours of lonely 
suffering enable Jim to meet his 
hidden man. He is finally res- 
cued and we know he can be- 
come reconciled with Amy, but 
there is nothing flaccid or unreal 
in the happiness of this ending. 


GHOSTS VIVISECTED, by 
A. M. W. Stirling (Robert Hale, 
18s). ‘Since my years of adoles- 
cence, I am allergic to ghosts. 
In regard to matters psychic, I 
am a materialist in outlook and 
inclination.” An admirable atti- 
tude this, for any investigator 
of the supra-normal. Mrs Stir- 
ling narrates many seemingly 
inexplicable incidents, such as 
the story of Lord Tyrone and 
Lady Beresford, and the mark 
on her wrist that she carried to 
her grave, the tale related to 
the author by Mrs E. M. Ward 
of the Yellow Boy, and the 
haunting of Beavor Lodge. 
They are presented with realistic 
clarity, and the final chapter 
gives some well-reasoned sugges- 
tions for their provenance. 
‘“Ghosts” are presumably fig- 
ments of the same subconscious 
mind which gives us dreams.’ 
But ‘only through ignorance do 
we ever say I know’, and the 
book leaves an impression of 
genuine interest backed by a 
healthy freedom from any over- 
credulity. 


MAN INTO SPACE, by 
Herman Oberth (Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson, 25s). “Nothing is im- 
possible in this world; all that 
is needed is to find a way of 
carrying out one’s plans.’ Herr 
Oberth is an _ outstanding 
pioneer in rocket flight tech- 
nique and space travel, and in 
this book he tells us what men 
journeying into space must 
expect and how they can deal 
with it. Ferry rockets, space 
stations, and space ships are 
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unsensationally considered. A 
space mirror—‘a  light-thrust 
power plant’, which would 
direct heat and light where re- 
quired and _ could influence 
climate and weather—is one of 
his most fascinating suggestions. 
The sun is seen as a gigantic 
source of energy available in 
space for flights between its 
neighbours. 

His scope is wide. 
sions men_ travelling toward 
distant unknown suns_ which 
their descendants would reach 
thousands of years later. The 
goal is ‘to make available for 
life every place where life is 
possible. To make inhabitable 
all worlds as yet uninhabitable, 
and all life purposeful’. A 
mathematical appendix is in- 
cluded, illustrated by diagrams. 


He envi- 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN 
CIPHERS EXPLAINED, by 
William F. Friedman and Eliza- 
beth S. Friedman (Cambridge 
University Press, 25s). The 
authors are distinguished Ameri- 
can cryptologists ; Mr Friedman 


had chief responsibility for 
cracking the redoubtable Purple 
Code of the Japanese. Two 
hard-headed professionals in the 
cipher business here turn to a 
busman’s recreation among the 
4,000 separate books and arti- 
cles, in six languages, which 
dispute the claims for seventeen 
possible authors of what is still 
commonly called Shakespeare. 
They were encouraged to com- 
plete their study by both Strat- 
fordians and anti-Stratfordians 
among the Elizabethan scholars 
in America. The latter would 
tend to feel confidence in writers 
who take concealment systems 
seriously and with acute interest. 
‘To be convinced that the 
authenticity of a literary idol 
could never be impugned even 
by a genuine cipher is an arbi- 
trary attitude, and we do not 
share it. But the unorthodox 
position is also supported by 
historical argument, on which 
the Friedmans pen this sen- 
tence: ‘One might well think 
that given the disinclination of 
the age for superfluous records, 





what is known about Shakes- 
peare’s life is almost extrava- 
gantly detailed.’ 

Nevertheless they attack the 
problem like open - minded 
detectives. They explain their 
science of cryptology and then 
write sixteen chapters about the 
various people and_ systems 
attempting to dethrone the name 
of Shakespeare by cryptanalytic 
method. Even if the numbers 
make one dazed it is still possi- 
ble to enjoy the human aspect 
of this miscellany: Ignatius 
Donnelly and his Great Crypto- 
gram, Mrs Gallup and Colonel 
Fabyan, the strange story of Dr 
Cunningham and Maria Bauer. 
After a well-written and hard- 
thought book the authors give 
final judgment. They cannot 
state positively who wrote the 
plays but concerning the sup- 
pliers of cryptographic evidence 
they ‘neither respect their meth- 
ods nor accept their conclusions’. 


SOUND OF A _ DISTANT 
HORN, by Sven Stolpe (Sheed 
& Ward, 15s). This novel by a 





% Special Editions for Members of the RPA and the 


LATEST ADDITIONS 


THE ATOMIC AGE AND OUR 
BIOLOGICAL FUTURE 

By H. V. Brondsted. Pub. at 9s 6d net. 
Special RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 6s. 
JOHN STUART MILL: THE MAN 
By Ruth Borchard. Pub. at 18s net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 12s 6d. 
THE BACKGROUND 

OF ASTRONOMY 

By H. C. King. Pub. at 18s net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 12s 6d 
THE DIRECTION OF HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

By Ashley Montagu, Pub. at 28s net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 15s. 
SEARCH FOR PURPOSE 

By Arthur E. Morgan, Pub. at 15s net. 
Special RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 
10s 6d. 

DARWIN REVALUED 

By Sir Arthur Keith, Pub. at 25s net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 15s. 
HUMANISM IN PRACTICE 

By M. Roshwald. Pub, at 7s 6d net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 4s, 
INTRODUCTION TO MALTHUS 
Edited by D. V. Glass. Pub. at 10s 6d. 
Special RPA members’ edition: 5s, ‘A 
valuable addition to the literature on this 
remarkable man and his immensely influ- 
ential ideas... New Statesman 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
PHILOSOPHY 


By Dr John Lewis. Pub. at 21s net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 12s 6d. A 
simple outline of the principal philosophi- 
cal systems from the Greeks to thinkers of 


today. 


SCIENCE IN HISTORY (2nd ed) 
By Prof J. D. Bernal. Pub. at 42s net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 21s, ‘A 
skilful, illuminating, exhilarating account 
of the advance and development of science 
in all its branches from the earliest times.’ 
The Countryman 


REASON IN ACTION 

Edited by Hector Hawton, Pub. at 8s 6d net. 
Special RPA members’ edition: 4s. Five 
well-known rationalists give their personal 
views on what rationalism means in practice. 


THE ENGLISH SUNDAY 

By R. C. Churchill. Pub, at 10s 6d net. 
Special RPA members’ edition: 4s. ‘ Often 
entertaining, often percipient, and always 
readable.’ The Times 


THE FEAST OF UNREASON 

By Hector Hawton. Pub. at 15s net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 10s 6d. A 
critical exposition of the various irrational- 
ist philosophies now in vogue. 


JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES 

By Royston Pike, Pub. at 10s 6d net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 7s 6d. ‘I 
congratulate him on the lucidity, scholar- 
ship, and sympathy of his exposition.’ Truth 


Thinker’s Reading Club *% 


A NEW APPROACH TO 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 

By Antony Flew. Pub. at 10s 6d. Special 
RPA members’ edition: 6s. An unusually 
unbiased and determined search for truth 
in this highly controversial field. 


A PICTURE BOOK OF 
EVOLUTION 

By C. M. Beadnell. Pub. at 15s net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 10s 6d. 


MAN MAKES HIMSELF 
By Prof V. Gordon Childe. 
net. 


Pub. at 8s 6d. 
Special RPA members’ edition: 4s. 


TESTAMENT OF 

CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION 

By Joseph McCabe. Pub. at 10s 6d. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 7s 6d. The 
suppressed pages of the Autobiography of 
Christendom. 


THOU ART PETER 

By A. D. Howell Smith. Pub. at 21s net. 
Special RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 15s 
A History of Roman Catholic Doctrine and 
Practice. 


WILLIAM THOMPSON 

By Richard K. Pankhurst. Pub. at 15s net. 
Special RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 
10s 6d. ‘An excellent biographical and 
expository study of the pioneer Socialist, 
economist, and _ feminist.’ Manchester 
Guardian. 
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Catholic writer, already well 
known on the Continent, shows 
man adrift in a century of lost 
values, seeking to establish a 
relationship with God and to 
experience the Divine revela- 
tion, symbolized by the sound 
of a distant horn that Kansdorf 
hears as he kneels before the 
altar ‘as a promise, a distant 
summons’. Erik, first husband 
of the hero’s dead wife, says 
‘the whole of life is simply a 
wound, a sort of idiocy’. But 
this is not the final impression: 
there is a ‘sense of reconcilia- 
tion with the whole world, all 
companions in misfortune, all 
suffering the same misery, all 
striving after the same freedom: 
how could they possibly hate 
each other?’ 

It was William Empson who 
wrote about learning a style 
from a despair. There is a 
contemporary relevance in this 
argument. But the whole truth 
is surely more positive, with 
some freedom attained as well 
as striven for. Do any of these 
Catholic writers take seriously 
the real vita nuova of their own 
age? 


THE DAY CHRIST DIED, 
by Jim Bishop (Weidenfeld & 
Nicholson, 21s). This is an 
interesting popular account. 
The scheme is imaginative and 
new: following the clock round 
hour by hour with three inter- 
spersed backgrounds of _ the 
Jewish and Roman worlds and 
Jesus himself. There is a work- 
manlike bibliography and the 
author did his documentary as 
well as topographical spade- 
work. 

He claims the approach of a 
journalist-historian with no 
parti-pris of doctrine. But he 
also avows his standpoint, since 
childhood, of an_ evangelical 
piety. He avoids capitalization 
of pronouns and writes of Jesus 
as a man for the most part. But 
the journalist and the evangeli- 
cal are both apt to over-state. 
Some would prefer the approach 
of an artist-historian, disciplin- 
ing himself if need be to sup- 
press the assumption that his 
hero was more than a very great 
man. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








STATISTICAL BELIEVERS 
AND OTHERS 


S1r,—Mr Peter Fontaine gives 
the whole answer to our pessi- 
mists when he makes a distinc- 
tion between ‘statistical believers’ 
and those who hold views vio- 
lently in conflict with our own. 

Joseph McCabe frequently 
pointed out that the Catholic 
Church bolstered its figures by 
its pronouncements to the effect 
that it was impossible to leave 
the Church, thus making it pos- 
sible to add converts to the faith 
without deducting converts from 
it. The fact that in some cases 
the number of Catholics in 
different countries exceeded the 
population of the countries sug- 
gest that an even more question- 
able method of computation is 
used—that of starting with a 
base figure and adding christen- 
ings but deducting only Catholic 
funerals, so that McCabe would 
not only remain on the list in 
spite of himself for his whole 
lifetime, but would, unlike those 
buried in the Church, remain on 
it for ever. 

Now I do not suggest that 
Bertrand Russell should infal- 
libly pronounce that a person 
could not un-become an infidel, 
and therefore, since we are all 
born infidels, the whole popula- 
tion of the world comprises 
members of the RPA, even 
though most of them are unfi- 
nancial. But I do say that the 
pessimists are going to the other 
extreme and adopting a principle 
that would be equivalent to the 
Catholic Church counting only 
the priesthood. 

With the modern newspaper 
enthusiasm for public opinion 
polls we should press for more 
specific analysis of religious 
views, graded from those that 
believe in the death penalty for 
anyone who doubts that the 


preferential bookings in heaven 
were purchased by Israel to 
those who do not agree with 
what the rationalists have to say 
but will fight to the last for their 
right to say it. If we are to 
exclude deists from our fold we 
would have to rule out Voltaire 
and Lincoln. 

Only Mr Fontaine’s American 
figures cover both the minor 
questions of difference in belief 
and the major one of whether 
beliefs have a right to be ex- 
pressed. These are not very 
cheering since they suggest that 
nearly everybody who disagreed 
with Mr Scott also considered 
it a corollary that he shouldn’t be 
allowed to speak. It would be 
more of a moral victory for 
rationalism if nobody agreed 
with him, but 76 per cent agreed 
that he had a right to speak. 
That something like the reverse 
was the case must be very disap- 
pointing to those who thought 
that by this time, even if there 
had not been an American 
Revolution, the United States 
would, like Ghana, have grasped 
enough of an understanding of 
the fundamentals of democracy 
to be granted self-government 
in any case. 

Nevertheless I do not think 
that letters of praise or protest 
are the most reliable of samples 
and IJ think that we would have 
a great deal to gain by pressing 
for a more specific analysis.— 
H. J. MCNamara, Sydney, NSW. 


Top People’s Religion 

Sir,—I have recently rejoined 
your Association as a Non- 
Member Subscriber and regret 
to find that the standard of 
what I might term the philo- 
sophical articles has deterior- 
ated. Too often they are the 
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product of shallow thinking by 
narrow minds. I should like in 
this letter to comment briefly 
on one of these articles, namely, 
that by Mr A. Robertson 
written under the heading “Top 
People’s Religion’, in criticism 
of Christianity as expounded by 
The Times. 

(1) What is Mr Robertson’s 
own philosophical position? 
The only clue that we have is 
his ambiguous statement that 
‘everything meaningful is part 
and parcel of life’. I take it that 
he means that he believes only 
in the physical universe—in a 
word, Matter. It is, then, 
hardly surprising that he cannot 
understand Christianity, which 
credits the existence of Spirit. 
Need I add that the fact that 
Mr Robertson does not compre- 
hend Christianity in no way 
affects its validity. 

(2) That only Matter exists is 
not a self-evident truth and is a 
belief that is not universally 
accepted. Mr Robertson must 
therefore concede that there 
might be something in Christi- 
anity. This is the answer to his 
dogmatism and arrogance. 

(3) Mr Robertson tells us 
that the questions, “What is man 
for?’ and ‘What does life 
mean?’ are meaningless. This, 
as he will realize, is the death 
of philosophy and theology, and 
if he is right man and the uni- 
verse can never be said to have 
a purpose. Thus, everything is 
meaningless... Why, then, is Mr 
Robertson so concerned about 
the beliefs of the readers of 
The Times? 

(4) In this meaningless uni- 
verse the rationalists say many 


meaningful (?) things. For in- 
stance: ‘Humanists are a coali- 
tion of independent thinkers 


who come to terms with life in 
the light of their own inner 
experience’, and ‘Man is to dis- 
cover his destiny as agent of the 
evolutionary process’. Both these 
are quoted from ‘The Religion 
of Julian Huxley’, by R. J. 
Mostyn, the latter being the 
words of Mr Huxley himself. 
Rationalists, writing about this 
world, make statements as equi- 
vocal as Christians writing 
about the next—G. L. Garpb- 
NER, Twickenham. 


Humanism and God 

Sir,—As good a definition of 
Humanism as any is that of J. 
Addington Symonds: ‘A_ just 
perception of the dignity of man 
as a rational, volitional, and 
sentient being, born upon this 
earth with a right to use it and 
enjoy it.” To identify it or even 
to ally it necessarily with 
atheistic materialism, the reli- 
gious basis of political Commun- 
ism, is surely to be deplored. 

There is no earthly reason 
why a humanist should not be 
a deist, or even a theist, while 
rejecting the statements in the 
Christian creeds as _ historically 
unsound and maintaining an 
agnostic attitude towards the 
unknown that is almost cer- 
tainly destined to be always in 
large measure the unknowable. 
Most of the founders of the 
RPA sixty years ago were ag- 
nostics, who were in_ revolt 
against not only orthodox theo- 
logy but what Professor Huxley 
called the ‘bosh of heterodoxy’. 
There is no reason to suppose 
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that such rebels against dogma, 
whether religious or atheistic, 
are in much danger of dying 
out. 

As for the question of the 
after-life, I have often won- 
dered why ‘unbelievers’ should 
be so quick to resent any sug- 
gestion that death may not end 
all rather than trusting in the 
‘larger hope’. Surely no greater 
blow could be dealt to theo- 
logical tyrannies and _ clerical 
pretensions than the demonstra- 
tion that there is something in 
us that survives—not because 
we hold some particular saving 


belief but for the sole and 
simple reason that we are 
human beings?—-E. Royston 


PIKE, Esher, Surrey. 


Mrs Eddy’s Copyright 


S1r,—I have read with inter- 
est and a measure of apprecia- 
tion the article entitled ‘Mrs 
Eddy’s Copyright’ in your 
October issue. May I make one 
small comment? The author, 
Mr Royston Pike, refers to 
Mary Baker Eddy as a man- 
aging, dictatorial sort of 
woman. 

Mrs Eddy was anxious to 
protect the reinstatement of 
Christian healing in this age. 
She was well aware of how, a 
few score years after its first 
introduction by our Master, 
human theories about the God- 
head, and theological specula- 
tion about Jesus’ relationship to 
God, had begun to darken 
people’s vision of the method 
by which Jesus had healed. 

It was in guardianship of 
what she had rediscovered of 
this method, and to ensure its 
perpetuity without contamina: 
tion, that Mary Baker Eddy was 
authoritative, managing, and un- 
compromising. In other matters, 
many have spoken of _ her 
gentleness, gracious patience, 
and unfailing good humour— 
GeItH A. PLIMMER, London, 
WC2. 


Sir,—Mrs Eddy was always 
most emphatic in protecting her 
own writings from plagiarism, 
yet she herself was a flagrant 
plagiarist and had no hesitation 
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in helping herself to other peo- 
ple’s writings whether she 
understood them or not. The 
book, Mrs Eddy Purloins from 


Hegel, by Walter M. Haus- 
halter, for instance, reveals 
many of the writers, besides 
Hegel, from whose work she 


used to crib. One of her Mes- 
sages to the Mother Church was 
largely copied verbatim from 
the writings of the Rev Hugh 
Blair (1718-1800); and even 
her famous Scientific Statement 
of Being was copied, in part, 
from Dr Francis Lieber’s book 
on Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 


Hegel. 

Mrs Eddy was also most 
insistent that her followers 
should never read any ‘un- 


authorized literature’. Was she 
afraid they might discover that 
her ‘inspiration’ was _ mostly 
secondhand and merely stolen 
from others? I write as one 
who, thoroughly disillusioned, 
resigned from that cult, in 
which I was a Student, a Read- 
er, and a Practitioner, in 1942. 
I have never regretted it.— 
Husert LEstik, Crawley, Sussex. 


Scepticism about the Past 


Sir,—Lord Raglan is a care- 
less reader of what he dislikes. 
Really I am not foolish enough 
to ‘consider it meritorious to 
believe without evidence’. My 
article was written with great 
circumspection. I said that 
Arthur of Britain may have 
existed, and that indirect evi- 
dence points to the probable 
existence of Solomon. In this 
I am_ supported by _— sober 
scholars. Lord Raglan (I pre- 
sume) believes that Hezekiah 
existed because he is mentioned 
on the prism of Sennacherib. 
Does he regard the two Jero- 
boams as mythical because no 
contemporary records of them 
have come to light? 

His queer list of figures I am 
‘free’ to consider historical 
leaves me gasping. Adam and 
Eve are mythical for every con- 
sistent evolutionist. Cinderella 
is a wandering and multiform 
myth. King Brutus is a medieval 
fiction. The absence of William 
Tell from all sources of the his- 


tory of the times in which he is 
said to have helped to found 
the Swiss Confederation negates 
his historicity. 

I think Lord Raglan’s criteria 
of history are too narrow. He 
does not believe in the value of 
folk memory. But we are agreed 
that myth has played its part in 
shaping the record of the past.— 
A. D. Howeit Smitu, London, 
W 14, 


The Finality of Death 


Sir,—Will Mr Gerald Bullett 
kindly explain what he means 
by the ‘finality’ of death? Is 
there a ‘finis’ to anything, in- 
cluding living and so-called non- 
living entities? It seems to me 
that freethinkers who dread the 
extinction of consciousness at 
death are playing with words, 
like the dreamers they criticize. 
Even Earth is mortal, if I inter- 
pret the astronomers correctly. 
Would this make ‘nonsense of 
human aspirations’ in the view 
of Bertrand Russell’s agnostic 
friend? 

There are so many millions of 
us, you know, not to speak of 
the so-called ‘lower’ animals. 

Let us be thankful for having 
enjoyed the fun of living, when 
it has been fun, and leave it at 
that. Eric A. McDOoNaLp, 
Johannesburg, SA. 


How Did Voltaire Die ? 





Sirn—I notice that Mr 
Royston Pike in his otherwise 
interesting and informative 


article is slipshod and inaccurate 
in the way he mistakes the RC 
Church’s doctrine concerning 
the after-death state of unbe- 
lievers and freethinkers. The 
history of controversy shows the 
temptation to travesty the teach- 
ings and attitude of an institu- 
tion to which we are opposed. 
He writes of ‘a hell of literal fire 
and torments of the most exqui- 
site description’, which is alleged 
to be the eternal fate of Voltaire 
and those who ‘unbelieve’ with 
him. Actually the Church and 
the Pope himself disclaim any 
infallible knowledge of hell, its 
locality; and the beings who go 
there! 

We should remember the doc- 


trine of intention in Catholic 
moral theology in what is called 
‘invincible ignorance’. A person 
is bound to reject what he sin- 
cerely believes to be false. No 
doubt this is the result of a 
development in a more humane 
conception. The Catholics don’t 
like Dr G. G. Coulton. He is 
a historian of Catholic doctrine 
and practice, and in his works 
he cannot be accused of mis- 
stating it. Even the ministration 
of ‘Extreme Unction’—which by 
the way can only be given to a 
Catholic believer—is no guaran- 
tee of final salvation. Whether 
an atheist, honest or otherwise. 
would feel at home among the 
‘saints and angels’ may _ be 
doubted. — R. J. Jackson, 
London, W2. 


Albert Schweitzer 


Sir,—The paragraph in your 
September issue headed ‘The 
Schweitzer Legend’ is one which 
I deplore. Such views will not 
bring more members to your 
association. I, for one, had 1] 
read it before joining, should 
have hesitated to do so. 

Albert Schweitzer, I believe, 
has done untold good to the 
Africans among whom he has 
worked for so many years. It 
ill becomes humanists to criti- 
cize him or his methods in such 
a derogatory way because they 
differ from him in his religious 
outlook. It only brings discredit 
to the rationalist cause, and I 
personally do not want to be 
associated with such views.— 
(Mrs) M. E. Cook, Paignton, 
Devon. 


The Man in the Machine 


Sirn,—In your September 
issue, apropos of ‘making up the 
mind’, Mr C.E. Ratcliffe writes: 
‘There is no evidence of an I, 
transcending and _ controlling.’ 
While agreeing that the human 
being is essentially a determi- 
nate machine, I nevertheless 
find the concept of ‘I? most use- 
ful, and feel no inconsistency in 
saying ‘I made up my mind’. 

Used in this context, ‘I’ is a 
verbal figurehead, made _ the 
subject of statements concerning 
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conscious action, intention, 
desire, etc. That the ‘I’’s attri- 
butes are determined by the 


physical body and brain does 
not abolish ‘Il’; it merely de- 
thrones ‘I’ from its transcendent 
independency and absorbs it 
into the tangled skein of cause 
and effect. The words ‘my 
mind’ above refer to my cons- 
cious appraisal of some situa- 
tion; having ‘made up my 
mind’-—i.e. having come to some 
definite conception of how 
things stand and of how I intend 
to act—I am loath to allow any 
trivial external stimulus to 
‘change my mind’, perhaps for 
fear of undue vacillation or 
spinelessness. If my _ position 
becomes untenable, however, I 
allow my conceptions to change, 
I change my mind. It is only 
by common consent that we do 
not use the phrase when there 
is an obvious and _ sufficient 
external cause for the change 
of mind, but say rather ‘His 
mind was made up for him’. In 
general I prefer to say ‘Such 
and such affected me deeply, 
and that is why I changed my 
mind’, since the memory and 
other internal factors affecting 
‘T are usually more important 
than the particular external 
stimulus of the moment.—D. M. 
GiLBey, Farnborough, Hants. 


Sir,—Mr C. E. Ratcliffe sug- 
gests that ‘we function as mach- 
ines do’. Now as a machine is 
an instrument designed by a 
mind to secure a purpose of 
which the mind is conscious but 
the machine not, this is an awk- 
ward conclusion for a scientific 
materialist to arrive at. I sug- 
gest that life creates its own 
mechanisms (including ‘reason’) 
for no other purpose than to 
enable it to leap ahead by sheer 
exuberant faith and _ vitality. 
That is how our ‘humble ances- 
tors’ got Mr Ratcliffe and my- 
self out of the primeval slime. 
The eye is a mechanism; we 
all have it; but a man of vision 
uses his eyes, like Blake, ‘to look 
through’ and so discovers that 
‘the fool sees not the same tree 
that the wise man sees’. And as 
I believe that every great man 
comes into the world in order 
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that we may have life more 
abundantly I am for life and 
not for mechanism, which is 
life’s tool. 

Let Mr Ratcliffe try the hypo- 
thesis that the substance of the 
universe is somehow mysteriously 
‘alive’. It has increasing scienti- 
fic warranty and at least does 
not involve swallowing such 





arrant nonsense as 


that, for 
instance, the President of the 


Rationalist Press Association 
must be accounted for as one 
of the end-products of chance 
variation operating within the 
limits of natural selection— 
H. E. W. Gay, Sandwich, Kent. 

[This correspondence is now 
closed.—Ep.] 


HUMANIST FRONT 


HANKS to the initiative 
of Lt R.C. K. Hewlett, the 
. Ghana Rationalist Group 
has now been formed with Dr 
G. Saunders, of Kumasi, as 
President. Local _ secretaries 
have been appointed for the 
Accra, Western, Ashanti, and 
Eastern regions. A determined 
drive for membership has begun 
and it is hoped that colleges 
will prove a fertile field for 
recruitment. An effort will be 
made to put the rationalist point 
of view on the radio. Book- 
sellers will be approached in 
order to promote the sale. of 
rationalist literature, and orders 
for books can also be placed 
through the members’ library at 
Koforidua. In his inaugural 
address to the new Group Lt 
Hewlett said that the general 
objects were to encourage a 
rational approach to human 
problems, to promote the maxi- 
mum use of science to human 
welfare, and to defend freedom 
of thought and civil liberties. 
The immediate task would be 
to ‘create in the public mind 
doubts about religious beliefs 
and superstition’. We send our 
friends in Ghana hearty con- 
gratulations on making such an 
excellent start. We hope that 
their energy and resourcefulness 
will stimulate others to form 
groups overseas as well as in 
this country. 


* * * 


There is good news, too, from 
Tyneside, where Mr J. Lewis- 
Sword reports that the first 
meeting of the Tyneside Human- 
ist Group has been held, with 


himself as Honorary Secretary 
and Mr F. B. Griffin as Chair- 
man. Although no syllabus is 
yet available, it has been agreed 
that each member in tum 
should address the meeting and 
give his views. This is an excel- 
lent move, for one of the most 
valuable functions of a discus- 
sion group is the full participa- 
tion of all members in clarifying 
their opinions. 
* * * 


A significant interest in the 
rationalist and humanist point 
of view is shown by the student 
generation, despite all that has 
been said to the contrary. It is 
true that the SCM and Newman 
Society are well entrenched in 
the universities, but they are not 
having it all their own way. The 
Oxford Union recently asked 
for a rationalist spokesman to 
attack Roman Catholicism. The 
new Group at Leeds University 
invited Mr Hector Hawton to 
address them; so _ did _ the 
Humanist Group at Queen 
Mary College and the students 
at Malaya Hall, London. Mr 
Hawton has also agreed to take 
part in a Brains Trust on ‘Moral 
Problems of the Age’, at the bi- 
annual conference of the Devon 
and Cornwall Post-War (Sixth 
Form) Society at Tavistock 
Grammar School. The interest 
is there; we must neglect no 
opportunity. 

* * * 


The Annual General Meeting 
of the Abortion Law Reform 
Association will be held at Cax- 
ton Hall, London, on Wednes- 
day, October 30, at 6.30 pm, 
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CLUES 
ACROSS 
| Pasteboard thief of pastry 1 
(5-2-6) 
9 Wine for the malingerer? 
(9) 
(0 To go back in a bus is 
phony (5) 


awh) 


wed (6) 


wn 


i! Slim Shakespearian réle (7) 


a 


2. Did Don Juan sing to a 
cow? (7) 


~ 


3 This reply might be dusty 
(6) 


a 


; (6) 
6 An American cat (6) 14 


{9 Namely lion man (7) 


2 Green for weddings (6) 1 


~ 


23 Backroom boy or golden 
dustman (6) 


x 


% Hoped in despair (7) 2 


2% Parted. (See below) (7) 


32 Where you might find a 29 
hoaxer and a church (13) 


DOWN 
Fancy dish to assault a 
dramatist (8) 

Saw the present era (5) 
Suitable shift (9) 
Spanish barber musically 


Following which some who 
Stand sit (8) 

Hooded outlaw with red 
waistcoat (5) 

accra for vegetarians 
( 


Falstaff’s ancient weapon 


Fight record? (9) 

15 Reverse negative for Eth’s 
partner (3) 

Nearly three pints for a taxi 
(3) 


I, too, uncle, practise 
oratory (9) 

Shrieking plant, doubly 
masculine (8) 

21 Run, tired invader! (8) 
Black seaman becomes 
Shell out the cash! (6) 


A drip flows faster (5) 
The meaning may be snow 
(5) 


0 Inflammation behind the 24 

saddle (5) villainous (6) 
31 I'm deaf; lip increased 25 

volume (9) 27 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
London, 
received not later than Monday, November 11 


WC2, and must be 


























and it will be followed by a 
public meeting at 7.15 pm, when 
Mrs Lena Jeger, MP, will speak 
on family planning in China. 
* * * 
Group Activities 
Cardiff Humanist Group, 
Butetown Community Centre, 
Tuesday, November 12, 7.39 
pm, H. V. W. Lewis, MA, 
Civilization and Colour’. 
Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, High Street, 
Orpington. Sunday, November 
10, 7 pm, Donald Ford, MA, 
JP, ‘The Child and the Com- 
munity’. 
RPA (Glasgow Branch), 25 
Bath Street, Glasgow. Sunday, 
November 17, 3 pm, Professor 
H. Levy, ‘The Meaning of 
Freedom of Thought, Speech, 
and Press’. 
Sutton Humanist Group, 
Myosotis Hall, 332 Carshalton 
Road (corner of Cambridge 
Road, near Windsor Castle). 
Carshalton. Sunday, November 
17, 7.15 pm, Martin Wilson, 
Quaker Faith’. 





Humanist Groups 
ABERDEEN.—Hon_ Sec, Tom 
Fyfe, 176 Carthdee Road, Aber- 
deen. 


BRIXTON.—Hon Sec, Donald 
Ford, 95 St James’s Crescent, 
London, SW9. 

CARDIFF.—Hon Sec, W.. T. 


Morgan, 11 Heath Street, Cardiff. 
CHISWICK .—Hon Sec, H. Penfold, 
22 Standish Road, London, W6. 
EAST SURREY.—Hon Sec, W. 
Edwardes, 5 Russell Hill, Purley, 
Surrey. 

EDINBURGH.—Hon Sec, Miss D. 
Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, 
Midlothian. 
MANCHESTER.—Hon Sec, Miss 
Amy Holland, 516 Edge Lane, 
Droylsden, Manchester. 

NORTH STAFFS. — Guildhall, 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


SLOUGH.—Hon Sec, W. T. 
Dendy, 32 Parry Green South, 
Langley, Bucks. 

SUTTON.—Myosotis Hall, 332 


Carshalton Road (corner of Cam- 
bridge Road, near Windsor Castle), 
Carshalton. Meetings held third 
Sunday of each month. 


BRISTOL RATIONALIST 
GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 
Pembroke Road, Southville, 
Bristol 3. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
‘ The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 


WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word. Box Numbers 1s extra, 
LECTURES 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WC1. Sun- 
days, 11 am. Admission free. Nov 3— 
Royston Pike: ‘Man’s Pursuit of the Mil- 
lennium’; Nov 10—Dr John Lewis: ‘Self- 
Sacrifice in a Godless Universe’; Nov 17— 


W. E. Swinton, PhD: ‘Human Biology and 
the Hydrogen Bomb’; Nov 24—Mrs Mary 
Stocks: ‘Dynamics of the Divorce Problem’. 
CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. South Place 
Ethical Soc, Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, 
WCI. Tuesdays, 7.15 pm. Admission free. 
Nov 5-—Adrian Pigott: ‘The Mischief- 
Making Vatican’; Nov 12—(Debate) Stuart 
Morris, MA, J, Hutton Hynd: ‘Should 
Britain Disarm NOW?’; Nov 19—-G. H. 
Taylor: ‘The Making of Moo’; Nov 26—- 
Richard Clements, OBE: ‘The Crisis of 
Loneliness’. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your 
desire for a non-creedal, progressive-minded 


church? Information on receipt of stamp. 
—R. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon 
Square, WCl, 


BOUND volumes of The Humanist (for- 
merly Literary Guide) are available as 
follows. For the years 1899, 1916, 1917, 
1926, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1934, 1935, 1937- 
1943 inclusive, cach 10s 6d postpaid, For 
the years 1945-1949 and 1951-1956 inclu- 
sive, each 21s postpaid.--C. A. Watts and 
Co Ltd, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2. 
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The problems discussed in the Wolfenden Report 


have shocked the public for more than 100 years. | 


For a frank, uninhibited survey of its changing atti- 
tude to all SEX PROBLEMS, people who wish to 
get things in true perspective should read 


MORALITY FAIR 


by Geoffrey Williamson 


272 pp, 12 Plates, 15s net 


‘His aim has been to provide a layman's guide to 
bringing current ideas on sex and morality into | 


perspective.’ Nottingham Guardian-Journal 


‘No dry-as-dust disquisition on sex and sex subject 
but a lively account of their impact on modern 
society.’ Freethinker 


‘ The best thing this book does is to make one think.’ 
Manchester Evening News. 


Cc. A. WATTS & CO LTD, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 
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THE THINKER’S LIBRAR 


Each cloth, coloured tops, 3s 6d net ~ 


EDUCATION 


Herbert Spencer. Spencer's masterly analysis is an inspiration fo 
all concerned with this vital subject. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE 


Ernst Haeckel. A plain man’s guide to Evolution. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 

Charles Darwin. This great book revolutionized our conception of 
man’s place in the universe. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD 


Grant Allen. The standard work on the origin and growth of the 
god-idea from prehistoric times onward. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN 
Winwood Reade. Recounts the tragedy 
through the ages. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 
Herbert Spencer. A general outline of the great philosopher's 
scheme of belief. A clear and orderly synthesis of knowledge, 
THIS HUMAN NATURE 

Charles Duff. A wise, witty, and entertaining 
development of human nature through the ages. 
FRIAR’S LANTERN 

Dr G. G. Coulton, A fantasy in which the adventures of twa 
modern pilgrims, transported by magic to the Middle Ages, a 
recounted with ironical humour. 

IDEALS AND ILLUSIONS 

L. Susan Stebbing. A rationalist philosopher criticizes some pop 
ideals and outlines those which should guide and inspire us. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENCE 


Mansel Davies. An account of the long, arduous, and offe 


of man’s long progress 


survey of thé 


dramatic search into Nature’s secrets. 


C. A. WATTS & CO LTD, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC 











THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 


DRURY 


a e 
Please show this to a friend 
The Rationalist Press Association was founded by : 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) : 
To promote intellectual liberty; (2) To spread 


scientific knowledge; (3) To liberate the mind from 
superstition. 


LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


I accept your Special Offer in 
The Humanist and enclose £1 1s 
entitling me to membership of 
The Rationalist Press Association 
for one year from date of enrol- 
ment. I am in agreement with the 
objects of the Association and 
undertake to abide by the Rules 
and Regulations set forth in the 
Memorandum and Articles of 
Association.* 


[BLOCK LETTTERS PLEASE] 


All members receive : 


THE HumaANist. Monthly for one year from date 
of joining. 


FHE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1957. 88 pp. The con- 
tributors include J. B. S. Haldane, Margaret 
Knight, B. Farrington, E. Grebenik, Asa Briggs, 
H. J. Blackham, Royston Pike, Ernest Gellner. 


SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER 


New members will also receive the following books 
FREE : 


THE FEAST OF UNREASON. By Hector Hawton. 
236 pp. 


AN EASY OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. David- 
son, FRAS. 116 pp. 


Your Bopy: How ir 1s Buitt AND How It 
Works. By Dr D. Stark Murray. 115 pp, illus. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LiFe, By J. S.D. Bacon. 118 pp. mete sy 


* Free on request. 
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